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THERE, LOUNGING UNDER A TREE, MISS TEMPLE CAME SUDDENLY ON 4 VERY 


MARRIED IN HASTE. 


ee 


{A NOVELETTE.]) 


CHAPTER L 

Taz moonlight poured in a silver food over 

he wide hilly landscape and silvered the trees, 
whose branches stirred softly now and then as a 
Kgbt breeze awept whispering among them and 
tiod away in the leafy depths. 

Tt wae near midnight, and all the world was 
sleep; not # light shone in any one of the 
numerous windows of yonder rambling old 
house, half bowered in trees, Yet there was one 
Wakeful spirit—not in the house, but @ quarter 
of @ mile away from it ing alone in the 
deep gloom of the shubbery, close to the paling 
that separated the grounds of the bouse from a 
bye-lane turning off the high road, It was a late 
our for ® woman to be abroad on any errand; 
sad the probability that this young woman had 
aot come forth for a solitary communing with 
aature, or indeed for the sake of nature at all, 








would hardly tend to mend matters in the 


estimation of any well-regulated mind. 


The woman was young-—iudeed nov more than 
seventeen—tall, slim, and handsome, She 
wore # dark gown and a cloak, the hood of which 
was drawn ever her clustering brown curls, and 
her large bright eyes were bent eagerly in the 
direction of the afore-mentioned lane, from 
whence, evidently, the person for whom she was 
waiting would come. 

In a few minutes the girl’s straining ear caught 
a sound that made her involuntarily clasp her 
hands together—a sharp quick creak, as would 
be caused by a momentary weight resting ou the 
frail palings—~another second, and a tal! man’s 
figure flashed through the moonlight into the 
shadows; another, and the girl’s slender form 
was in his arms, and bis moustached lips were 
pressing hers with passionate kisses, 

“My darling! own Teresa!” he whis- 
aa at length, put back the hood from her 

ead and gazing down into her beautiful face 
with s world of love in his own, “it seems so 
long since we last met. Have you waited long 
for me to-night ?”’ 
"No, not long—not ten minutes, indeed,” she 











HANDSOME YOUNG Mav, 


anawered ; “and it would not matterif [had I 
am quite safe here, you know.” 

wt don’t feel that you are, sweetheart, unless 
Iam with you; besides, it goes against me tu 
keep you waiting, and then——” 

“Then what?” said Teresa, nestling to the 
man’e heart like a happy bird. 

“Why,” he smiled, and folded her still closer 
to him, “there are so many minutes more of 
Paradise that I might have had, and missed.” 

Tereas laughed softly. 

“That would tell both ways,” she said, with a 
naiveté that forbade any suspicion of coquetry. 

“Would it?” The young man bent his hand- 
some face till his lips touched her brow again, 
lingering there caressingly. “You really mean 
that, darling {” 

Teresa lifted her pained wondering eyes to her 
lover's. 

“Do you doubt me, Grahame!” she said. 
‘Do you think I am too young to be stead- 
fast?” 

“No, no. Heaven forbid! It ie my own 
conscience that pricks me sometimes, Tereea— 
icks me with the question whether I am acting 
onourably by you—-such a mere girl av yow are 
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—-and atsuch times | feel a pasting fear lest that 
thoughh may occtr to you.” 

** Never !"” said che, in a low passionate voice, 
* never ! I cannot make yow.believe mea, J. can 
only tell you the truth. it would be treason in 
me to think there was one speck on your honour ; 
and if I did think so I could nob “love you as I 

“My loyal love! forgive methat I pained you, 
though you almost tempt me to repeat the offence 
that I may hear you sey again you love me, 
What makes you trust me so perfectly, Teresa ? 
You know nothing of me but what my own lips 
have 
knowledge 
deception.” 

*Dou't you 
Tereea, with a 


old you ; you are too young forthe worldly 
that would bea protection against 


want me to trusb yout” said 
wicked litile smile quivering on 


her curved iips, J 


** Ah ! you catch me in my own trap, It would 
break my heart if you did not truet.me, darling ; 
but I want to know why.” 

“Well, why did you. love me ?_ 
poly giv! in the world, 

“But the most bewitching—the most irresis- 
tible,” said Grahame Vivian, Your Irish blue 
eyes took my heart captive with the frst. look 
they gave me,”’ 

* But that is no reason for, loving me,” 


I was.not the 


per- 


sisiod Teresa. “You love me because you do, an 
T trust y ~ becauss J love you.” 

Which k was certainly as goo? as his own, 
and at wh ali that loyaiean bring forth sifor he 
or she who can catalogue @ Hat of re nsone why 
this man or this woman became “a ‘part of 


sight’’ i 
arrowa, 

So after a Tittle more lovers’ nonsenve Grahame 
Vivian turned for a few moments to matters more 
sublunary. 

“Was all safe to-night " Are 
you sure no one suspected!’ 

“Quite eure, Minerva sleeps s) lopg way of 
from my room, you know, and J stcl@jout the. 
way I came before.” From which teply it, wag; 
evident that Miss Teresa ont met her loverhefore- 
in this high ly oe ible manner, 

He laughec 

“Poor Mi said he; “imagine her 
horror and: « saath if she should discover 
that one of her young ladies was non est,’ 

“ She would have an epileptic fit!” returned | 
the wicked Irish girl, her blue eyes dancing with 
fun; “and phen eha wecovered I 


nol very 


Ceeply wounded by ‘Cupid's 


he asked, 


ove 


nervy: 


convent, if she could, 

‘A needful qualification. I don’t think that 
ven if there were no such individual existing as 
Captain Grahame Vivian you would take kindly 
to a convent, Teres Bat, my darling, you must 
be very careful,” he added, more gravely. ‘I 
would rather forego the 


than compromise you, 

I don't thivk there is ong danger,” said the 
girl, confide tly * ane ather like a apice of 
adventure, Ishould enjoy one day the fun of | 


Minerva knowing that ove of ihe pupils of Gray- 
stoke College for Yo: ig Ladies met eomeone— 
and that someone a soldier—at midnight in the 
shrubberies me 
“You mi adcap | 
other men ! 

“Schoolmistresses always seera to think so.” 

“ Schoolgirla don’t ; eh, Tereea ?” 

“No,” said Teresa, with a ‘contented smile, 
which compelle? thig particular soldier to kive 
the tener lips again ; and they were both silent 
fer a long time, standing heart to heart’ in close 
embrace, and only feeliog—not thinking of—the 
aoleter n cuajestic calm of the still summer night ; 
for they thought not at all, and knew, each of 
them, ably tliat there was a man, aud there was 
& woman in the world. 

But time will fly, and clocks will record its 
flight whether Love will or no; and presently a 
clear silver chime boomed pitileesly across the 
sleeping valley—one, two !—and Tereca started 
from Viviau’s breast with ‘a look of alarm, 

“Crahame, it will be dawning soon, I must 

», 

“Cruel hours that wil} not lag,” 
holding the girl to him, 


Are soldiers, then, worse than 


said Vivian, 
* But I must let you 





happiness of eeeing you | 


L proclaimed, to a fiocd "8 family; but a family 


go, I suppose, When can I see you again, sweet- 
heart!” : 


“) cannot quite tell yet, Grabame, but I will 
let you know,” 

“T must live on hope, Good- nighi, then.” 

It was come minutes before he released her, 
but he did so at last, and Teresa sped back tow 
wards the house, her loves#walting til] by a very 
liberal»calculation of must have been + 
safe within door w 
paling and took his 










once more leapd the 
wn. the lane that led 


vowards ok 
Three giles shin : they had seemed 
but a few two. hours ago, how 


Tike five. miles than - three, 
D Ghibame: Vivian was 4 prac- 
who would ‘walk with eae fl. 


a hs 
. CHAPTER = Il. 


Miss "henlas Brivs Trweze, only daughter 
of Sir Richard Temple, belonged, as her oame 


richer im,‘ than im current coin of 


the realm}, tly my Jady inherited 
from het. perents: ng more. eubstantial— 
from a worldly. point of view—than anciend 
lineage, a few. 


family jewels, and last (by 
least) the fine qualities of mind and tem pitikadan Bi 
that, it not iain the portion of 

blood, are moré: oftea dound co-existent it 
than without it. 

In addition to these advantages Teresn pos 
sesaed some which were pot inherited, but be. | 
stowed wpon her by Dame Nature, in eompense- 
iiov, doubtless, for the losa of the broad acres 
that once had belonged to the Temples--namely, 
great beauty of person, a quick and expansive 
intellect, an earvest euthuslastic nature, and @ 
strong. steadfast will addto these the bright 
wit and vivacity which are the almost invariable 
gifts. of her’ people, ahd Teresa Temple wes 
tolerably well armed for the battle of life, ~~ 

The death of both her parents when she was 
still a childeast Teresa, upon the careand guard.’ 





| 
| 
j 


|} and eo pub ber to various schools, ending. vila 
should: be |-the finishing establishment of Miss Saundeca, 
xpelled, and Aunt Mildred would put me into a; sitvated in the heart of the country. 


j 





janship. of an sunt by marriage—Mis, Dacre, 
widow of a well-to-do, ut mot wealthy man 
Mrs. Dacre wag English, elderly, prim, and 
old meijdish., She found the warm-hearted, 
merry toaceap Trish girl somewhat of a handful, 


This “ college” had been chosan becapse Mrs, 
Dacre was convinced . that . bey higee was 





‘dveat dazed Hay 
brace that held her in such 
engt i isperi i ° 4 
rod feasible Tues arion the 
aver possible, meet: bar le 

> near midnight, 

He gave her the address where’ 
—a friend’s house, three miles & 
compact waa sealed, and already "Terese iad 
three times met Captain Vivian at the appointe} 
tryst; while poor Miss Saunders firveverently 
nicknamed Minerva) i imagined he Pupil to be 
wrapped in slumbers deep, 

Now L have no fotention. of Hidodieasnding for 
peteatien the proceedings of thie Ree: young 

PAR’ 


. that she was 


a world, without » 
bringing up up the 


’ ” of le rein: ote 80 
‘ lef out that “g pra ys have 
en med for giving her warm heart to even 
far lees attractive personage than Captain 
















Grahame Vivian. 


As for his ‘share in the business, perha 
ony not much to blame after al. Certain 
troubled his head “about © parents is 
gear dian, though Teresa was hardly more than 
; but then he loved her—and love need 
for sophistries to. justify 
Ls 


prince, go far 4 


itself, 

These midnight’ interviews were, si 
destined to come to an abrupt t on. 
Tvice more Teresa contrived to meet’ ve tet 


end after 
oeturred, 
At the end of that times Captain Vivian 
received a letter from his ladylove,” 
Ib ran’thus ;— Neo 


“Dear Geanaur,—~ iis 

“We cannot meet any more, Minervs 
has found, out, somehow, that I‘ onee or twice at 
least” mek‘ zomeoue’ at a ‘late hour,” ‘That ic 
all.she knows—but she is furioug.. Of course I 
would tell nothing, Shedhas to Aun 
Mildred, and I am hourly, expecting to be sent 
for, . 1 wilb-write to you"sgain. Qf course your 
letters will be forwatded if you. Kave Avenel. 
But don’t write tad,me here on ery account. I 
have Pogted thie with great difficulky.” 


that an interval of fre 0 ob Wee 





“flighty ;” and ir the country’she could have no 
opportunity for flirting, } 

Alas! for the wisdom: of elderly relatives. } 
Fate and Fortune are net to be outwitted by the | 
best meaning stratagems, and Fate discovered | 
Miss Teresa Temple even in the sylvan seclusion 
of Colebrooke Yale. 

The young lady, intent only on ‘‘ fun,” 
never dreaming of lovers, one day escaped the 
vigilance of teachers and went off to the woods 
by hersel’, 

There, lownging under a tree, she came 
suddenly on Fate—not an Arcadian shepherd 
tootling on a pipe, but a very handsome, soldierly- 
looking young man, sracking a cigarette, 

The young man accosted the beautiful dis- 
turber of solitude ; Teresa, fearless as she was 
innocent, responded frankly. 

The upshot wae that the two strolled through | 
the woods for hours, and parted with a promise | 
from the girl to meet her companion again—if 
she could, 

She did manage it—at considerabie risk—but 
this interview was only of a few moments’ dura- 
tion ; long enough, however, for the young man 
to tell the girl something of himeelf—that his 
name was Grahame Vivian, that he was a cousin 
of the Earl of Errington, that he was a Captain 
in the — Lancers, and that he had very little 
means beyond his pay. 

This time Teresa told him she could not meet 
hima agein; ehe would certainly be discovered ; 
but Vivian would not hear of a term being 
put upon their interviews; and while Teresa 
stood sorely grieved, yet sorely perplexed—for | 


hb 
and Bs 





The remainder of tho letter would hardly iu- 
terest a neutral individual, though it was vastly 
interesting to Captain Vivian; but the news it 


| conveyed was anything but welcome, His first 


way, was io cast every impediment to the 
vinds, go straight to Colebrooke House, and 


} claim his bonny Teresa. That impulse, however, 
| Was promptly rejected for more scher counsels, 


and Captain Vivian—chafe as’ he would under 
the infliction—was forced to admit that he could 
do nothing until he again heard from Teresa. 

“} dare not tell her the truth,” he muttered 
s he paced to andfro: his-room that night. 
* And what good will.it-do? for I cannot openly 
fly in my father’s face—poor old man ; it would 
break his heart | ‘ But I certainly shall noé marry 
Addie Mortimer. . Doubtless , Aunt » Mildred 
would be reconciled if she knew all, But Lam 
afraid of Teresa's generosity and pride... No, no ; 
only Capt ain Vivian with little more: than. hie 
pay-—to her, until Lean see my way a little more 
clearly,” 

So he re-read Teresa’s epistia for the eixth or 
seventh time, kissed it for fully the tweutieth, 
and put it in hie bosom, a 


es 


CHAPTER lil 
Ina stif hard chair, ina stiff hard room, 5 
starch and prima elderly female, arrayed*in black 
silk, sat erect and stern, Her thin hands were 


ominously folded, there was a slight flish on 
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her yellow cheek, er whole 


ou her defence, 


Opposite to her sat a lady fully fifty years of 


aze, ‘i walking apparel. Starch and prim also, 
this lady had about her a more fashionable air, 
and a observer might have marked her 
rather as a childless matron than 3s 2n old maid, 
whereas “spinster” was written in every line 
of her companion’s face and figure. The visitor 
was speaking in a deep metallic voice. 
“tis most unfortunate, Miss Saunders, moat 
unfortunate. I cannot understand how my tiece 
succeeded in evading the vigilance of those set 
over her.” 
“You could not, madam,” Minerva replied, 
“regret the circumstance more than I do, I> 
is the first time anything cf the sort has bap- 
peued in miy establishment, and it is certainly 
uot for lack of watchful care. I do not know 
that Miss Temple has quitted the house in this 
manner of more ft ene occasion; I can 
only speak’ of the one ‘oceasion oa which she 
waa seen returning at about tw» o'clock in’the 
moralng. With er she may, of course, be more 
communicative, but shé obstinately refused to 
voll me anything beyond the mere admission, 
when ¢ d with it, that she had met some- 
ono, [will allow that she did not take refuge in 
falsehood, but she distinctly refused to throw 
any light on the matter, and throughout showed 
by her manner that she was quite reckless of 
consequences,” 

“You questioned her as to any accomplices ?” 

“T did; but she declared she had none, No 
one, she declared most emphatically, knew any- 
thing at all, I believe she fa speakisg the truth 
in this, because she added that she was too wise 
to put herself in anyong’s power, a speech which 

pardon me—displayed 4 painful sharpness for 
80 young & person,” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Mrs} Dacre. 
' Nevertheless,” she added, “my © niece musb 
have "y cone ane somsiog corresponded with 
or meéb the person she ac nowledges to have met 
that night, whi 

“Possibly before she became my pupil,” 
responded Miss Saunders, tartly. ‘She is 
evidently a young lady capable of carrying out 
her plans with a consummate deceit, only equalled 
by the ‘amazing indieeretion of her conduct, 
That a well brought up girl should steal forth 
at midnight for a clandestine interview with a 
member of the opposite sex is to me almost in- 
sredible.”’ 

“And to me also,” said Mra. Dacre, ‘I feared 
that my niece was somewhat flighty, but I never 
dreamed. of such conduct as that which she has 
herself confessed, ‘It is probably only some 
school-girl fancy, which will quickly be forgotten, 
but none the less has she brought discredit on 
herself and on your establishment, 1 trust the 
matter has not been allowed to travel }” 

‘ For my own sake,” said Minerva, with a griat 
stnile, “as well as for Yours, I should naturally 
Seep such aeanda! within the narrowest possible 
limits,” 

Mrs. Dacre bowed rather coldlyy, niyo ion, 

“Thank you, Then if you will k'ndly inform 
Miss Temple that I amr come to fetch her away, 
aud see that ber boxes are packed, I will remove 
ber at once,” 

Minerva rose, inclined her head atifi jy, and 
swept from the epartment. 

Presently Miss Teresa Teunp!e made her appear- 
ce in jaunty hat and festher and dainty walking 
costume, looking bewitchiag enough to win pardon 
‘or the blackest of sins from anyoue but an ancient 

aster, but—truth compels me to eay—without 
aay sign of shame or penitence in her looks. or 
nen ; indeed, the girl seemed bent on that course 
which is termed by schoolboys and others versed 
ia slang “ bluffing it.out.” 

Mrs, Dacre did not even offer her hand. She 
“xed a cold, sterm glauce on the giri’s face, aud 
said icily,— 

“Well, Teresa, I hope you are satisfied with 
se Soe you have brought upon yourse!f and 


aspect had ia it 
something of defiance, for indeed she was partly 


with the footman.” / 
“ that 


of love and lovere, you actually see no harm in 


going out at to meet anyone. I cannot 
tell you the shock your behaviour has 
given me.” He ¥ 


Certainly Teresa had beeu wrong, very wrong ; 
and if her aunt had adopted a different method 
of treatment ehe/would probably have seen her 
fault and told the whole truth ; but neither Mies 
Saunders nor Mra, Dacre had treated the affair 
in a menner likely to impress a high-spirited yirl 
with a sense of wrong-doing, 

Stronger language could hardly have been 
employed if the poor child were a hardened 
offender, guilty of positive wickedness ; and instead 
of feeling the smallest compunction for the 
distress and troubld she had caused her relative, 
Teresa's young heart was corapletely hardened 
against her. She felt stonily indifferent to Mrs. 
Dacre’s feelings, and positively glad thatehe had 
so utterly upset Miuerva’s maiden equanimity, 

She made no reply to her aunt’s last speech, 
but walked to the window to see if her trunk 
was pub on to the carriage, and at that moment 
Minerva entered theroom. Teresa turned round, 
Walked straight past the echoolmistress, out into 
the hall and down the steps, leaving poor Minerva 
speechless with amazement at her brazen-faced- 
ness, and hopeless lack of respect. | 

Mrs. Dacre bade a hasty farewell to Miss 
Saunders and followed her niece, and the catriage 
drove off to the station. 

Not once on the way to London did Mrs. 
Dacre speak to Tereaa, and not once did the girl 
offer to break the silence, She was thinking of 
Grahame Vivian; wondering when she should 
see him again, woudering what her auno meant 
to do. ould she try the convent? If she did 
Teresa was fully resolved to sweep 4 crossing 
sooner than enter a cloister. 

Assuredly the likeness between her and her 
patron saint began aud ended with the name, 
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CHAPTER. IV. 


“Teresa,” said Mrs, Dacre at breakfast the 
day after the arrival of aunt and niece in town, 
‘ve leave London to-morrow for Herne Hay,” 

“ Very well, Aunt Mildred.” 


at this announcement, but her heart sank withia 
her, Herne Bay! Sho had never been to the 
place, but she knew it by repute as the dullest 
of seaside resorts, where nobody ever went except 
bourgeois and their wives and large families— | 
where there was nothing to be seen, nowhere to 
go, and a bleak north-east wind perpetually 
blowing. 

Of course the girl knew quite well that the 
very reasons which made Herne Bay so unde. 
alrable from her of point view were those which 
had inclined her aunt to select it, She (Teresa) 
would be out of mischief in a spot where no 
more eligible cavalier than a London shopboy 
could by any possibility be discovered, and 
where the presenca of a stranger anyway above 
the bourgeois class would sasily be known to 
Mrs, Dacre, supposing that her niece had the 
audacity ‘to Communicate with the man she had 
already met. 

The probability was, however, that Aunt 
Mildred did not—vaturally enough—-credit the 
niece with anything more than a school gir! 
flirtation—far too ephemeral on both sides io 
stand the test of time aud distance. Mrs. Dacre 
had done her best to wring a confession from 


kind, You couldn’t exy more if I had run away 
“Tf you cannot see,” said Mrs. Dacre, severely, 


conduct is one degree removed 
of which you 80 flippantly, I am 


from 
deeply for you. I dare not think of your 
future, if, at an age when you ought not to dream 


Teresa was too proud to show what shi felt | 


Mildred, Of course the indifference was assumed, 
but it was hardly the less annoying on that 
account. Mrs. Dacre, in her present humour, 
would rather have preferred a show of temper 
or opposition, which would have enabled her to 
lecture her niece. She had fully expected 
opposition, and felt somewhat like a person who 
has marched ‘forth valiantly to encounter a 
burgiar and finds nothing worse than the cat, 
disturbed in a scuttle among the pote and pans, 

“Tt fs a nice quiet place,” continued Mrs, 
Dacre, after a pause which she felt was awkward; 
and she lifted her coffee cup to her lips, nob quite 
knowing how to finish the sentence ‘the had 
begun, Teresa. came to her rescue, 

“ Sweetly quiet,” she said, “In the morning 
one can dig in the sand—when the tide is out— 
and build small ranges of Alps ; in the afternoon 
ene can look ut countless cherubs building ranges 
of Alps, and all: day long there is the pea-soup 
sea and the north-esset wind to delight ove, I 
always thought Herne Bay must be an earthly 
Paradise, auntie,” 

"A tone of sarcasm is not specially becoming, 
Teresa,” said her aunt, turning pale with anger ; 
“and will certainly not deter me from going 
where I please, Doubtless you would prefer 
tyde or Brighton, where.you could waik on the 

pier to be stared ab, and flirt with young men aa 
giddy as you are yourself,” 
‘Oh! but I can flirt st Herne Bay,” returned 
Teresa, composediy. “1 like young men who 
wear pink neckties and drop their h’s; and there 
is a pier where one can study historical costumes, 
as nobody wears anything newer thau the mode 
of two years ago. One of our girls was at Herne 
Bay once and saw a woman on the pier in & 
Paisley shawl and » wuelin gown! How 
delicious |”’ 

There was no doing anything wita the girl, 
that was clear. Mrs. Dacro: ose abruptly from 
the table, 

“You deserve to live there for the rest of 
your ‘life,” she said, acidly, and’ quitted. the 


room. 

**Perhapa I do,’ muttered Miss’ Teresa when 
left sione, “but I haven't the remotest inten- 
tion of doing so. If Aunt Mildred stops at 
Herne Bay’ longer than I can, eadure it 1, can 
easily frighten her away by getting up a flirta- 
tion with the chemist’s young man.” And the 
young madeap laughed to:hersel/, fniched the 
Morning Post, and then went off to give instruc- 
tions about het packing, 

The next evening beheld aunt and niece estab- 
| lished in comfortable lodgings facing the “ pea- 
| soup” seaat Herne Bay. 

It had been a bright autumn day, bub no sun 
can brighten the ineffable dulness of Herne Bay, 
with its strip of prosaic’ houses set down om a 
bleak ugly flat, in front of a murky aea, as if 
they had been dropped there and forgotten, 

Teresa, however, made no remark about the 
place ; she even smiled to herself at her aunt’s 
tactics ; after al!, they could not live at Herne 
Bay for ever, 

As soon as she retired for the night the girl 
wrote a long letter to Captain Vivian, telling him 
not to write to ber til! he heard from her again. 

In the course of this letter she chanced to 
allude to a achool-friend—a bliss Merton—now in 
London ; and she also wrote a letter to Miss 
Merton. 

A day or two latera reply came from Miss 
Merton, profouudiy pitying her dear Teresa in her 
exile, What could possess Mrs. Dacre io go to 
such anawful place as Herne Bay? Old ladies 
were 60 full of whims! 

Teresa smiled, [It was no whim this time, at 
any rate. 

Certes, Mies Temple was in uo danger of over. 
exciting herself in the Paradise of matere with 
more olive branches than meuuers, 

Every morning, after breakfast, she wont for a 








Teresa, but had obtained no better success than | 
that which attended Miss Saunders, ‘The gir! | 
steadily refused to move one inch beyoud her | 
original admission, and her aunt was compelled | 
to give her up as“ incorrigible,” 
_The quiet indifference with which Teress | 





4 “ Disgrace!” repeated Teresa, flushing high, 
J don't se that I have done stylhien’ of a 





accepted what she must have regarded as 4 
fiat of exile was by no means pleasing to Aunt 





constitutional with her aunt; sometimes Mrs. 
Dacre went out in the afternoon also, aud Teresa 
filled up the intervals as best ehe might—-aitting 
on the beach, reading novels from the circulating 


| library, or throwing pebbies into the sea. 


The girl was eluting her beart out, and was, in 
consequence, ripe for any mischief 
Her proud free spirit chafed bitterly under a 
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sense of cruel injustice. She was parted from 
the man she loved, which would have made 
Venice seem cull and colourless, and shut up in 
adreary ‘‘ hole,” where there was not a single 
thing to distract her. 

Sie dared not even allow her lover to write to 
her. Gossip travels quickly in small places 
where people have little or nothing to do, and 
Teresa knew that her appearance was marked. 

How easily Mrs. Dacre might discover that 
ehe was correspondiug with someone—perhaps 
even succeed in getting hold of one of Vivian's 
letters ! 

Such a risk was not to be incurred. Yeb sll 
this time the girl showed no outward sign ; she | 
suffered in proud silence; but all the more 
fiercely the voleano burned within, 

Poor Mrs, Dacre, who knew as much of human 
naiure as che knew of the differential calculus, 
acted for the best according to her lights ; but if 
her object had been to fling ber young niece 
headlong into evil she could hardly have taken 
better measures than those she had adopted for 
the attainnent of a precisely opposite end, 

“Tf this lasts much longer,” said Teresa to her 
herself one rnorning, "I shall run aw y, or do 
something desperate.” 








CHAPTER V. 


Lorp Vivian! you in town. This ie at 
once aa unexpected pleasure, and a great sur- 
prise.’ 

And the epeaker, bending out of an elegant 
victoria, extended a faultlessly-gloved hand to 
the Earl of Errington’s sen. 

“I might retort, Miss Mortimer,” he replied, 
smiling, “who would dream of sesing you in 
Piccadilly in August?” 

Miss Mortimer—a handsome blonde of twenty 
-~- laughed. 

“ Well, there is nothing for it,” said zhe, “ but 
mutual confessions, Papa keeps me in town ; 
he lias had one one of his bad attacks of gout, 
and I couldn't leave him, could [? Now will 
you make contession !” 

“Willingly. There is an on dit that my regi- 
ment may be ordered to the seat of war, and 
as the summons, if it comes, will be sharp, I 
am up in town to settle a few business matters ; 
for one may win glory, or one may wiv only— 
death.” 

Adelside Mortimer had started at Lord 
Vivian’s firet mention of foreign service. She 
now said hastily,— 

“Pray do not speak so lightly of death, I 
cannot bear to hear it. I hope—no,” she added, 
correcting herself, “I must not hope that you 
will remain at home ; but it is hard sometimes 
for us poor women to feel heroic.” 

“Yet you always conquer in the end,” ssid 
Lord Vivian, gallantly. “ We ehould not fight 
eo well if we did not know that women’s hearts 
were with us on the battle-field.” 

“True, true,” said Miss Mortimer, with an 
earnestness that seemed to give her words some 
personal application. “ But then, also, there is 
the waiting -—~watching-~-the hope deferred. 
You remember how beautifully Mrs. Browning 
describes it in one of her poems—‘ Parting 
Lovers,” 

“T grant you,” said Lord Vivian, “that we, 
in the rush and excitement of a campaign, have 
the easier part, but we also have our hours of 
watching and waiting. However,’ face and 
manner changed, aud he smiled brightly, “ we 
muat not grow sentimental in Piccadilly at noon- 
day--in August too--unless we mourn over the 
‘abomination of desolation.’ Positively I have 
walked the whole way from Constitution Hiil 
without meeting a soul that I knew till your 
voice accosted me,” 

“ And roused you from a day-dre&m,” added 
Miss Mortimer. ‘ You seemed far away enough 
from Piccadilly in thought.” 

So he had been—eighty wiles away—-sitting 
on a dreary sea beach, though not dreary to him, 
because © curly-haired blue-eyed girl was beside 
him and her hand was in bis, and ber sweet voice 


would blossom like the rose under those condi- 
tions. But he did not even change colour as he 
answered lightly,— 

‘‘If one is forced to tread Piccadilly ia the 
‘silly season’ one’s thoughts must needs fiy 
somewhere else. It is bad enough to be here in 
the body—there is nothing to chain one’s mind ; 
and how should I guess when J came out that my 
penance should turn to such happiness !” 

“If battles were won by tongues!” exclaimed 
Mies Mortimer, blushing, “you would have no 
need of your sword, Lord Vivian.” 

“Whole wars are lost by tongues,” returned 
—_ Vivian, “ bub never was a skirmish won by 
them.” 

“You are hard on the tongue, but military 
men never like ‘talkee talkee,’ Sh, bien’ I 
must not detain you now, as you say you have 
business ; but when you have leisure take pity 
on our loneliness, and, of course, if---—’’ she fal- 
tered a little—“if you are ordered abroad you 
will come and bid good-bye }”” 

** Surely-—then will say au revoir.” 

Once more the lemon kid resied for a moment 
in his hand, then the victoria drove on, and Lord 
Vivian continued his way. 

“T wonder,” he was saying to himself, ‘I won- 
der whether Adelaide Mortimer would love me 
if she believed I was only Captain Vivian of the 
Lancers, with hardly more than his pay to live 
on. Not she} Addie Mortimer ie of another 
metal, You don’t see it, my dear old father, 
but Ido, She is as unreal as a waxwork figure 
—only it is her soul and not her body that is 
made of rags, That false, mercenary woman 
in exchange for my pure-bearted darling. No, 
Do, ” 





He actually laughed; the contrast between 


| the two women seemed to him so great as to be 


ludicrous, 

“When the sky turns green, and the trees 
turn blue I may thiok about it, but not till 
then.” 


Mortimer’s house iv Strabtton-street, but he took 
care to keep clear of subjects that might by an 
adroit turn be made personal ; and to do this 
when, by chance or design, he and Adelaide 
Mortimer were left for fully half-an-hour alone 
together required no small amount of skill. 

If any of Lord Vivian’s brother officers had 


| seen the “ war game” they would certainly have 


allowed that his qualifications for diplomacy 
equalled those which distinguished him as a 
soldier, for Grahame Vivian was noted as the 
most brilliant officer in the regiment. 

The game, however, was a fatiguing one; end 
when the young man Jound himself once more in 
Piccadilly he felt like a man who has had a 
narrow escape from some peril where a false 
atep, even a glance aside, might have proved 
fatal. 

Facing e thousand foes with scarce a hundred 
men at his back was nothing to facing Miss 
Adelaide Mortimer alone in a London drawing- 
room, 

Never again, however, he firmly resolved, would 
he place himself in euch a position, As he had 
himself said of a nobler strife, he had emerged 
with glory this time, it might be death ihe 
next. 

Miss Mortimer, meanwhile, regarded the situa- 
tion from a very different point of view. She 
had made up her mind to become Lady Vivian, 
and at no very distant period Countess of Errivg- 
ton ; and though during the t season the 
young peer had paid her no special attention she 
had cherished the hope that sooner or later he 
would be at her feet, : 

She was the beauty of the season, the most 
| admired, most sought after woman in society. 
He must know that it was for bis sake she had 
refused three or four men ; he must be touched 
by her devotion; he had no other attachment ; 
he paid no attentions to anyone else. 

Yet here, on the eve, probably, of leaving Eug- 
land, perhaps never to return, he had made no 
sign ; the opportunity had been given to him, 
and he had deliberately avoided it. 

Adelaide’s anger was aggravated by the bitter 
consciousness that she had throughout, and espe- 





in hie ears; and the shores of the Dead Sea 


He called an evening or two later at Sir James |, 


overstepped the bounds of maidenly reticence 
and allowed the young man to see that her ir. 
terest in him was deeper than that of a friend, 
She was that most irreconcilable of created beings 
-—@ Woman scorned, 

She had stooped her pride, and to no purpose ; 
she had stepped out of her province, and had 
been rebaffed. No matter how courteously, how 
delicately the rebuf was given, it was given 
Nothing could soften that hard fact, 

Her overweening vanity, however, forbade her 
to believe that her failure to charm Lord Vivian 
was due to any fault in herself, or to that capri- 
cious law of selection which makes men often 
pass by the most attractive of women for no 
reason except that love falls haphazard, like the 
rain. 

No, there must be some other attachment ; 
nothing else could account for Grahame Vivian's 
indifference to Miss Adelaide Mortimer. 

“Some wretched entanglement, [ daresay,” 
said the perturbed beauty, ae she tossed from 
side to side that night, unable to sleep ; “some 
pretty coryphée, who has infatuated him for the 
time, or some rustic belle, whom he imagines an 
embodiment of sweet siraplicity. He was dream- 
ng of her, no doubt, when I met him in Picca- 

illy. It cannot be anyone else ; there were no 
ladies staying at Avenel, and he never gave @ 
second look to anyone during the season. Mad 
folly! But it is wel! he is going abroad ; these 
ephemeral loves never stand the test of ab- 
sence,” 
She found some consolation in this last re- 
flection, and contrived, about dawn, to go to 
sleep ; but if she could have been in the spirit 
with Lord Vivian the next morning she could 
scarcely have cherished even that crumb of com 
fort, for while she still “slumbered and slept,” 
he was sitting by his untouched chocolate, ietting 
it cool with the utmost indifference—indeed, he 
had entirely forgotten it—while he read a letter 
from Teresa, 

“This place is so dull ; oh, so dull,” wraete 
the poor child, “and now I suppose we must stay 
for @ week or two po ong for yesterday Aunt 
Mildred eprained her ankle badly in going down 
a grass slope to the beach where the ground is 
very broken, She cannot put her foot to the 
ground, I wonder if it would be possible for me 
to arrange for you to write to me, if only just 
once? No one seems to write, not even Carric 
Merton. I can’t help faucying she must be ill.” 


“T have a great mind,” said the young man, 
setting his teeth, ‘to run down an to see 
her. Yet it might be wiser to wait till I hear 


from her again. My darling! it is maddening 
to think of her caged up in that wretched place, 
and yet, womau-like, she does not tell me half 
she endures, to spare me pain; but I can read 
between the lines, and I must put an end to the 
exile before long. Iam a soldier, and I prefer 
cutting my way through a difficulty to sitting 
down and waiting for events to shape them 
selves,” 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘© A TELEGRAM, please, miss,” 

Teress, lounging listlessly in the window-sea’, 
trying to read, “To a Winter City,” looked up in 
elentihtinns as the servant banded her the 
yellow envelope. 

Mrs. on her sofa, half-lifted herself, and 
looked keenly and suspiciouely at her niece, whose 
face was unrevealing. In truth, Teresa had 
nothing to cOnceal, She quickly opened the tele 

m, and read it aloud,— 

“ Caroline Merton, London, to Teresa Temple, 
Herne Bay.—Come to me at once, I am very i, 
and must see you.” 

“Oh! auntie,"—the girl impetuourly 
to her feet—“ I must is i—she may 
be dying. That is why she has not written for 5° 
long.” 

This was genuine emotion ; there was no sign 
of any trickery here. Mre. Dacre knew Carrie 
Merton’s name, and that she and Teresa were grea’ 
“chums,” corresponding frequently; but for 
Teresa to rush off to London in this hasty way, 
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“My dear!” she said—Teresa had already 
snatched up the time-table, and was looking for 
the next up train—“‘ you cannot possibly go up 
to-night,” 

“No,” interrupted Teresa, flinging down the 
time-table, ‘‘ the last train has gone. Oh, why 
didn’t the telegram come an hour ago !” 


“No doubt,” eaid Mrs. Dacre, “you arevex-, 


aggerating the danger, You jump at the conclu- 
sion that Mies Merton is dying. Young people 
always fly offata tangent. I confess I do not at 
all ike the idea of your going up to London by 
yourself in thie manner,” 

* Aunt Mildred!” cried the girl, indignantly, 
‘itis no time for etiquettes and fancies when 
people may be dangerously ill, i must go up by 
the first train to-morrow.” 

“TY trust,” exclaimed Mrs, Dacre, struck by 4 
new alarm, “ that it is nothing infectious,” 

‘That would make no difference to me,” said 
Teresa, “ Carrie wants me—that is enough.” 

Remonstrance was useless when Miss Temple 
had once made up her mind todo a thing. Had 
her aunt refused her money for the journey she 
would bave gone straight off and sold her watch 
or some of her trinkets; nothing would have pre- 
vented the accompliehment of ber object, 

She was out of the house the next morning 
before her aunt was up, for the train left about 
haif-past eight, and she breathed more freely 
when she was fairly seated in the carriage and 
ihe train began to move, 

The girl was too anxious about her friend to 
feel any exhilaration in the emarcipation—how- 
ever brief-—from her durance vile. 

Her vivid imagination conjured up all sorts of 
possibilities, and the train seemed to travel) at 
about the pace of a continental diligence, nor had 
she even the consolation of reflecting that she 
was approaching nearer to Grahame Vivian. It 
was nob ad all likely that he was in London; 
probably he wae staying at some country house, 
She etill, of course, wrote to Avenel ; and wherever 
Captain Vivian was his letters would be for- 
warded, 

With a quick sigh of relief Teresa leaned 
back in her seat, as the train began slackening 
speed to enter the terminus, but she bent forwards 
again the next moment, laying her hand on the 
door with the instinct of impatience. Would the 
train never stop ? 

“ Wait, young lady, don’t get out yet,” said a 
taiddle-aged man, the only other occupant of the 
compartment since the Jaststation, ‘‘ Don’t risk 
a limb for the sake of s minute,” 

“T was nob going to jump out yet,” said ‘the 
girl, smiling. ‘‘I-—” she caught her breath at 
that moment, as the gentleman rose and opened 
the door, and the blood rushed to her brow. She 
had caught a glimpse of a tall figure on the plat- 
form—could she be mistaken? Ib was hidden, 
as the ample form of her fellow-traveller filled 
up the doorway, but in a second she eaw it again 
—saw ib full~-it was Grabame Vivian ! 

Aw Teresa sprang to her feet he turned and 
came atraight up to the carriage, and the girl, 
half dizzy with the shock of thie utterly unax- 
pected happin felt, almost as if in a dream, 
the cloee clasp of his hand, and heard the Tow 
paselonately spoken “ My own darling !” 

_ * Grahame,” she eaid, after 9 moment—'' how 
is it you are here ?and you don’t seem surprised 
to see me.” 

“No, dear one—I expected you; I came to 
meet you. Dou’t look at meia that startled way. 
Come with me to the waiting-room. I cannot 
explain things before these people.” 


“ But, Grahame ”—a glimmering of the truth, | 


or part of it at least, begar to dawn on the girl’s 
mind—" was it you, then, that-——” 

“Sent the telegram—yes, to be sure; and I 
am 80 sorry, darling, to-have caused you anxiety, 
Come this way, and I will explain it all to you, 
Will you have some coffee first }” 

“No, no; I wan't to hear what you have to 
tell me,” 
, On second thoughts,” said Captain Vivian, 

We will go to the ‘ Grosvenor,’ and havea private 
room. One is never eafe from prying eyes at 
these greab stations.” 


They went out under the colonaade, and 


entered the hotel, where Captain Vivian ordered 
a private room ; he would ring presently. 

When the door was closed upou them, and 
they were alone, Grahame Vivian turned and 
folded the girl’s slight form in his arms, and 
was silent for a lony time, and Teresa had no 
disposition to break the silence ; she waz far too 
happy, resting on her lover's beart once more, to 
think about explanations, or anything else ; she 
forgot even Carrie Merton, about whom she had 
been so atixious only a little while ago, Al! was 
swallowed up in this great joy. 

Presently, however, Vivian led his young com- 
panien to the sofa, and drawing her to his side, 
as they sat down, he said tenderly, — 

“‘T seem to have a thousand things to say to 
you, Teresa, and yet I can say nothing—bub you 
will understand that, Still, there sre some things 
that I must epeak to you about, and lime is 
limited.” 

She started and clung closer to him as he said 
this. He went on, smiling now,-— 

“T wanted to see you to-day, Teresa, par- 
ticularly. I will tell you why soon—and you 
yourself unconsciously furnished me with the 
means, You remember mentioning te me your 
friend, Carrie Merton, and in your last letter 
you told me that your aunt had sprained her 
ankle, and that Carrie had not written for a long 
time. So, you see, the thing was very simple, 
after all, You, I knew, would come rushivg up 
48 soon as you could, and your aunt could not 
come with you. I did not know Carrie’s address, 
80 I only put London,” 

“T noticed that,” said Teresa, laughing ; “ bub 
it was nothing, as {knew where ehe lived. Oh, 
Tam so glad I told you about Carrie. 
mind the anxiety, this is worth it all, But, 
Grahame, you said the time was limited—you 
need not leave me just yet }” 

“Would that I need never leave you!” said 
the young mar, passionately, 
darling, but this evening I must go; and per- 
haps--” he spoke more slowly now, ‘‘ for a long 
time, Teresa.” 

“Grabame!” 

The quick sob, the wild upward look to his 
face, anticipated his next wank 

“ We are ordered to Egypt, darling ; the order 
came very suddenly, and we sail in a day or two ; 
T must leave London to-night.” 

No word or sob now, but the curly head went 
down on his breast, and she clung to him 
trembling, while he folded her close to him. It 
was 80 hard to part from her, to leave her alone, 
perhaps for ever, so bitterly hard. 

His heart had throbbed high with that noble 
ardour of the soldier longing for the glorious 
excitement of the battie, hoping to win honotr 
and renown ; but now even those emotions were 
overshadowed by the bitterness of parting ; yet 
it thrilled him with a new joy to see how Teresa 
accepted the fiat; no laments, no expression of 
the wish—pardonabie in one so young——that the 
lot had not fallen on the man ele loved. He had 
expected to find in her the knightly apirit, but 


short of heroiem. She wae, after all, hardly more 

than a child, and her happiness was so pew.” 
“My own brave darling,” Vivian whispered, at 

length, “ you sre indeed worthy to be a soldier’s 

bride, Teresa!” He spoke her name after a 

pause, 

The girl lifted her head, but he added softly, 

caressing her hair the while,— 

“ A few moments longer, sweetheart, when you 

are a little calmer, then I will tell you the chief 

reason why I sent for you to-day.” 

“Was it vot to—to say ‘good-bye’ to me?” 

asked the girl, wondenngly. 

“ Partly ; but for something else, too. I hope” 

—his voice trembled a little now—“ that you 

will not refuee me,” 

“T could not do that ; I could not refuse you 

anything, Grahame,” 


lifted her face to his now, and ‘ooked steadily 
into her eyes—‘'I want to make very great 
claim on your love, Teresa ; I want you to trust 
me more than you have ever had need to trust 
in me yet "—siill that earnest, wistful geze meet- 





ing his, no sign of enlightenment as to his mean- 





Never | 


“No, not yet, | 


ing, but a soft smile creeping over his lipa, [6 
seemed so strange that he should ask her to 
trust him to the uttermost ; did she not do « 
already! He went on, tightening his clasp on 
her, “If I asked you, Teresa, to give yourself to 
me to-day—this hour—would you do it }” 

“Grahame!” Now her whole face changed ; 
she started from his arma, with a flash of almost 
terror in look and tone. “Do you mean--——’ 
ahe stopped, her eyes atill fixed on his, her breath 
halting, the-crimson sweeping over cheek and 
brow, 

“'T mean,” he said, taking her hands in his 
own, ‘“‘will you be my wife—to.day—now 
Hush! listen to me, More than this—wiil you 
consent to jet our marriage remain a secret for % 
time, till I return home; and go back to your 
aunt’s house this evening as Teresa Temple. Will 
you do all this for me, my darling i” 

No answer, She did not try to draw her hands 
away, but her head was averted now ; her breast 
heaved, she trembled violently, Vivian spoke 
agnin in the same earnest manuer,-- f 

“It is not that I doubt you, Teresa ; it is for 
your sake rather than my own, though it wonic 
be very sweet to me to feel than it is my wife 
who waits for my home coming ; but I want to 
be secure in the knowledge that, in case I die, - 
you are free--independent. You are nob happy 
now. You are with a relative who has no love 
for you ; who will doubtless consider ft your duty 
to make 8 wealthy marriage in order to relieve 
her of an onerous charge. If { leave you now as 
you are I shall go out with a very heavy heart, 
{ shall know that if I fall you are alone, anc\ 
practically friendless in the world, too young and ». 
too beautiful te work for yourself.” He broke of! 

; abruptly, aud added, almost in a whisper, 

| ‘ — you will not refuse me! You will trust 
me?” 

The girl turned to him, and hid her face on 
lis breast with a sudden burst of tears, 

‘Yes, yes. Whatever pou ask of me J will do 
Oh! forgive me; but it seemed so stravze, 
I—never thought of that.” 

“Poor child! Poor little one, bow should you 
think of it?” 

With a hundred endearments Vivian soothed 
the girl’s agitation, Her perfect faith in hina 
stabbed him with a feeling of self-reproach. Was 
he worth such a love as this? For though he 
knew he was giving Teresa an acsured future 
she did not know it. She was resigning her 
fate, without question, te » man admittedly 
poor, of whom, besides this, she knew absolutely 
nothing ; trusting him with blind devoiion, 

“But why,” she asked, after a time, ‘* why 
muat there be secrecy ?” 

‘*Will you leb me be silent on that point 
sweetheart, till I come home, then al) shall 
be known? Or if I fall, your position shall be 
fully established.” 





— 





he would not have wondered if she had fallen | 





“Very well,” ehe eaid, softly, “I will not ask 
any questions.” 

Tt was a long, long kiss he pressed on hew 
lips after that, and some reinutes pessed before 
he could speak again; then he told her how, 
hoping for her consent, he had made every 
arrangement for the marriage, and «ke had only 
to come with him. [Ue wished it could have been 
otherwise, he said, very sadly ; it was not in this 
fashion that he would have joined her life to his, 
But ‘Teresa smiled and eaid. that mattered 
nothing ; and, after ali she should fee’ more 
happy if she actually belonged to bim. 

It would be « strange wedding, indeed ; 
stranger far than ‘Teresa knew. For Lord 
Errington’s eldest son should have been married 
amid a bevy of noble relatives and friends, with 
white-robed choristers chanting the marriage 
bymns, and his bride should have worn satin 
and jewels; but here all such accessories were 
lackivg. No white robes and orange-blossoms- 
ho carriages with pretty bridesmaids and wedding 


| guests; but for carriage a hansom cab, and for 
ey, } ; hly, T —_ Pt. | 
ou may be speaking rashly, Teresa”—he 


wedding apparel only an ordinary walking ¢os- 
tume, nob even the indispensable white ; and the 
bride, iu the most unorthodox fashion, was going 
to the church with the bridegroom. But some 
how, as the cab bowled through the etreetu—the 
church, Vivian had told ‘T'eresn, was some dis 
tance off-—the girl, sitting by her lover’s side, 
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ielt very happy—a happivess only overshadowed 
the nearness of separation, She was ver 

nt, but Vivian often looked down into the 

t grave youog face, and once he bent down 


1 paid, sof 'y 


Vv 







Are you still in the same mind, Teresa? I 
vould mot 2 your wili.” 

She glanced up then with quick coming colour, 

x} a look almost of pain in her blue eyes, 

‘Oh! no, no,” she said, under her breath, 
“you must not think that, Grahame-—that .I 
want to turn back,” . ¢ 
was a little mission church in a crowded 
southern district to which Captain Vivian took 
bis bride, and beside the priest there was no one 

the churel the verger, who gave the 
two or three idlers, to whom 
re persona of the two principal parties con- 
‘ed could nob be known. Teresa felt as if 
sbe were in a dream, but she went through the 

; calmly and gravely, giving ber 





hot 
mu 


ana 





’ 


swers i lear, distinct voice; there could 
tve beon ‘oubt—whatever else was uncer 
vn--that the almost child bride was a willing 
e; but in uth the priest 1 


i was a personal 
Vivian’s, aud kuew a good 
more aout the whole matter than Teresa 
i if knew 

ne 6 Leh nd day 


nd of Grahame 


hat was very bright and 
appy, despite the cloud that hung over it. 
Vivian took his bride away-a few miles into the 


‘ 

















niry, and y spent the hours till sunset 
mong the Meutish Janes ; but the journey back 
w%% sorrowfu’ r the ipe war very near | 
You must arrange some means by which I 
write to you, Teresa,” said the young man, 

is they travelled townwards—they had the 
artment in which they rode all to them- 
"Oh, yes, yes—-at any risk I must hear from 


vu,” she answered, 
first, Grabame. Would you mind sending 
your first letter to Garrie Merton—and she will 
Yoward it to me? IJ can quite trust her-—she 
would not betray me; she will only know what 
j shall tell her, and we are close friends, After 
toat L may be able to arrange differently ; but I 
know Osrrie will befriend me,” 
Very well, sweetheart.” 








Teresa gove bim her friend’s address, and | 
“You see, Carrie would always know | 
where Lam, and f don’t know where Aunt Mildred | 
might go.’ 
‘Not to any remote place, I hope,” said 
ivi a, where _ posts are scarce and un- 
‘io, 


[I won't go to euch a place!” declared 
reaa, 80 resolutely that Vivian could not help 


Are you going to stand on your new 
he could not resist saying. 
;’ she hid her face uow. “I don’t feel 
a if £ had any, I don’t realise it yet, 
irahame,” 
rv I,” said he, in an altered voice. “I 
‘noob quite realise that this treasure I hold 
in my arms is indeed my own--my own dear 
wife,” and he bent down and kissed her ten 


Acrig, 


CHAPTER VIL 

In the grief of parting with her lover Teresa 
tad uct given a thought to the difficulty of ex- 
plaining her abeence to her aunt; but as the 
train which tock her back to Herne Bay ap- 
proached that place of exile this difficulty forced 
icself upon her mind, 

There eeemed no way out of it but untruth, 
and Teresa had never uttered a lie in her life; 
ye! truth here was clearly impossible, and refusal 
1y Jay anything at all about her journey would 
be to convey the impression that the telegram 
bad been a device of her own to cover a clandes- 
tine meeting with a dover, 

No, look at the ques‘ion which way she would, 
there was nothing for it but to keep up the 
deception in which ‘she had, originally, had no 
par. d 

Mrs. Dacre had hardly expected her niece to 














“You will have to write to | 


return the same evening ;.and was surprised as 
wellas pleased to aee her, : 

Carrie, Teresa said, was very much batter than 
| she had expected to find her, andao she (Tereza) 
was enabled to return home the same day. 


| 


impetucusly—-whoever was responsible for it--to 
send off cuch a startling telegram, and the matter 
dropped; while Teresa aat down and wrote to her 
friend asking her to receive and forward letters 
that came from Egypt, explaining that the writer 
was her lover, unknown to “ Aunt Mildred |” 

A clandestine love affair, frowned upon by or 


| unknown ‘to elders, especially if the admirer be a 
soldier, is certain to win the sympathy and co- 





operation of suy feminine creature under twenty, | 


aud so Teresa was nol likely to isck a friend in 
Carrie Merton. 

And Herne Bay, if stili very dull, seemed more 

| bearable to Vivian's young bride. 

True, be was gone from her, bub he would 
come back to her, ay, covered with glory. She 
was ever hopeful, and there were hia letters to 

| look forward to ; nothing could really divide them 
| again. 
| So Teresa was happy, with a chaspencd Lappi- 
ness, but still weav.ng bright dreams of. the 
future ; and little imagining that almost before 
the ship that bore her husband. away from her 
was clear of the sight of England’s white coast 
other hands were weaving a web that was deshined 
to ehroud all her life in gloom. 
Bitter was Adelaide Mortimer’: 


ligappoint 
| menu—bitter her wrath—-when instead of the 
| farewell call eke had expected from Lord Vivian 
| Before he left England she received only a_ brief 
| letter, in which the wriler stated that he had had 
; no time to see anyone but his father before 
| leaving England, 

But a heavier blow than this was to fall on her 
ere the Jay was old, 

A servant came to her ia the course of the 


| 13 . ‘ 
| itvernoon and told her that one Richard Upton, 








d once lived as footman in Sir James 
ver’a household 


aid, earnestly desired speech 





vas for sending him away,” the servant 
added, but he was so urgent, miss, that I 
couldn’t get ridof him, He eaid he'd something 
he muat isl) you,” 

Adelaide's curinsity was aroused; she ordered 
that the man should be taken into the breakfast 
room, and she went down, wondering what he 
had to tell her, 

Richard Upton locked rather seedy and out at 
elbows. He began by stating that what he had 
to impart was worth money; he was out of 
ernployment now, aud badly off. He would tell 
dis secret for £50 

“Very well,” Adelaide said; “I thiak you 
} will not doubt may word when | eay that if your 
| secret is really worth anything to me I will give 

you the money.” 

‘Certainly, miss. Of courge,” continued the 
man, ' we servants know as well aa our betters 
ail the talk about who's going to marry who, and 
so o1 ; and that’s how I come to think—well, 
nuiss,” as Miss Mortimer looked at hin somewhat 
haughtily, “what I have to tell you is this :— 
Last Wednesday I was just outside the Grosvenor 
Hotel, when Isaw Lord Vivian come up with a 
youvg ‘ady —& very beautiful young lady, 
miss--——— 

“What has thatto do with mo!” interrupted 
Adelaido, freezingly. 

“Tt mighta’t have, miss, only that an hour or 
two afterwards he was married to that young 
lady.’ 

"What wild tale is this!” exclaimed Mias 
Mortimer; yet her heart sank like lead within 
her. “Be careful what you say ; imposture is 
easily exposed,” 

“And Iam not attempting imposture, miss,” 
said Upton, quite unmoved; “you can prove 
every word I say. Lord Vivian and the young 
lady went away ina cab, aud I followed, They 
drove down to this church”—(he laid on the 
table a slip of paper) —‘‘and there thoy were 
married, [ went into the church and, saw it ; 











and the next day, miss, 1 went down, and 
looked at the register, aud these names were in 
i the book,” 


Mrée. Dacre remarked that it was scling very | 











Another slip was laid beside the firat; and on 
ic Adelaide Mortimer read,— 


*Geaname Maxwerr Vivtay,” 
“Teresa Broor Tescig,” 


She was white to the lips as she turned to her 
iaformsat and said, calmly, > 

“Upten, you shall have the money ; and 
miod, on your life, tall this secret to no one 
else. I will make ft worth your while to remain 
silent.” 

The man readily agreed to remidin silent, 
received his £30 and departed. 

This, then, was the secret ; this was why Lord 
Vivian shunned the woman his father had chosen 
for his bride, 

Who was this Teresa Temple who had come 
hetween Adelaide Mortimer and a coronet ? 

That Miss Mortimer would speedily ‘ascertain, 
and then she would consider how to act ; for it 
did not fora moment occur to the young lady 
that the matter was taken completely out of her 
hands. 

Revenge might still be hers, though the 
broad lands of Errington might be lost to her. 

She was @ woman of many resources 
wud few scruples, and to such there is no 
“impossible.” 

In order to obtain the necessary preliminary 
information Adelaide did not hesitate to employ 
the agency of 4 private inquiry’ office, and 
she was presently iaformed that ‘Miss Téresa 
Bride Temple was at present residing at Herne 
Bay with her aunt, Mrs. Dacre; also that the 
young lady was remarkably handsome and about 
seventeen pears of ages. 

Adelaide smiled an evil emile when left alone. 
T gee it all; the girl even keeps her maiden 
name, The aunt knows nothing; very'likely the 
girl doew not know her husband’s real position. 
You shall not caat me aside, Gratiame Vivian, 
without rucing it bitterly !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“So that is Grahame Vivian's wife ?” 

A Bath-chair, in which sat an old gentlemax, 
had been drawn up for a few moments on the 
parade at Herne Bay, and o tall, fair woman 
who walked beside the chair had paused, look- 
ing ab a girl who was reclining on the beach a 
few yords off—a tery young girl, in & blue and 
red verge dress, with masses of short curls 
clustering over her head, and @ face of rare 
beauty. 

“W).o is that lady $" Mise Mortimer had asked 
the Bath-chair man, and was answered,— 

“Her vame’s Temple, mum ; she's here with 
her aunt, Mra. Dacre.’’ 

Adelaide set her teeth hard, She paused a 
moment, then turned and sauntered towards the 
rirl. 

: Teresa looked up as she heard the step on the 
shiugles, and immediately divined that this was 
the “Miss Mortimer” whose arrival with:her 
father had been duly chronicled in that week's 
“local.” ’ 

What had brought such fashionable people as 
the Mortimers to Herae Bay was matter for uni- 
veraa| conjecture; Teresa alone was supremely 
indifferent on the subject. So she looked up 
carelessly at the woman she had unconsciously 
out-rivalled, and that woman would have willingly 
annihilated her, 3 

Adelaide spoke: pleasantly—she could be fraak 
and gracious in her manner when she pleased. 

“Pardon me,” she said, “ but could you tell me 
if it is at all pretty westwards? My father and 
L have been the other way, aud now we want to 
explore 4 new direction.” , 

“Te isn’t a bib pretty that way,” said Teresa, 
smiling ; and as she raised herself, resting on her 
gloveless left hand, Adelaide noticed that there 
was no wedding-ring upon it. ‘It is very ugly 
and bleak and duil—though net much more dull 
than the whole place.” j eyt 

“ You don't like it, I see 3” by 

“¥ wonder that anyone can,” said the girl, 
laughing, 


ooo. 
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“J does not seem very attractive certainly,” 
assented Miss Mortimer, “I suppose there is 
nothicg going on here?” 

“Only the sea and the north-east wind,” re- 
sponded Irish Teresa, énigmaticalty, 

* Adelaide laughed at this reply, and continued 
the conversation till fully ten minutes had elapsed 
in an interchange of remarks; then Miss Mor- 
timer ted she must join her father, but 
“hoped they would meet again,” 

‘Teresa hoped so too, 

Acquaintance ripens fast at the seaside, espe- 
cially between those who find themselves in some 
out-of-the-way or hourgecis haunted spot the only 
two of kin in class and education, 

Presently Teresa was introduced to Sir James 
Mortimer, who was instantly charmed with her ; 
then Sir James and his daughter called on Mrs, 
Dacre, who was still unable to walk; and so 
Adelaide’s point was gained. 

Coming to Herne Bay was hie. daughter's idea, 
Sir James one day explained to Teresa. She 
thought it would be quiet and out of the way 
for him ; they would not want to be. troubled 
by alot. of acquaintances, and it was co difficult 
to go anywhere without meeting people you 
know. 

One evening—the two families: had..known 
each other, three weeks, and were on quite 
friendly terms, though. Teresa did not, in her 
heart really. like Miss Mortimer—<Adelaide. was 
sitting with the aunt and niece in the drawiag- 
room, and all, three were chatting, the two girls 
princi ; Mrs. Dacre—-now cured of her sprain 
WA knitting ; Adelaide and Teresa idling. . To. 
day had been a sunny ove for the younger girl, 
for she had. had her first letter from Grabame— 
from Malta-—and though it only covered two 
sheets of paper the reading of it had occupied her 
pretty well all the morning. She felt’ more 
amiable than usual towards Adelaide, with regard 
to whom she had that iastinctive aversion which 
@ true nature feels to a false one, 

After a time the conversation turned upon the 
beau monde, and here Adelaide was mostly the 
informant, and Teresa listener and questioner, 

In the course of her remarke Adelaide cagually 
mentioned “Lord. Vivian,” covertly watching 
Teresa, whose face, as she leaned back in the 
window seat, was in the full light of the gas, nut 
there was no change in the girl's face. 

*‘ Lord Vivian )” repeated Mra Dacre, “ he is 
tie Karl of Rerington’s son, is be not)” 

Yea," gaid Adelaide, “anda very nice fellow 
he ie. Ihope he will come back with all! his 
bones sound.” 

“Where has he gone to get them broken!” 
aeked. Teresa, laughiny. 

“She does. not know,” thought Adelaide. ‘She 
is too young. for -such. diseimulation.” Aloud 
she said, “ He has gone to Egypt; heis in the 
Lancers, His cousin Grahame is in the same 
regiment,” 

A awift flash of colour across Teresa’s cheek 
toid Adelaide that she had) struck: the right 
chord, She went on without seeming to look 
at the girl 

“But Grahame is & very different man from 
Vivisn—a very handsome fellow. Men of his 
sort often are; ¥'fmd,” 

_" What is against him +” asked Teresa, in- 
differently ; but she ‘turned her head to look 
cut of window, 

“What is sgainst him!” Adelaide opened ber 
yes and laughed: ‘* What is ot against hint | 
He is a thorough reid, ever meén allow him to be | 
fost. There areal) sorts of stories current about 
Grahame Vivian,” 

Stili nob a word from Teresa ; her head ‘was 
turned resolutely towarde the sea. 

Of course this muet be her Grahame of whom 
Adelaide was speaking. There could hardly be 
three Vivians—two of them ofthe rame Curiastian 
name-—in the same regiment, equally, of course, 
i€ could not be the reué Adelaide said he was, 

But it gavé°thé girl a kiud of shock to’ hear 
such words; they made her feel very keenly 
what Adelaide’: conversation had made ber feel 
vaguely several times before—that after all she 
<new yery little of the world, very little of men. 

Che fashionable code of honour ‘was not at all 





her etandard. Adelaide seemed tc take as a | 


matter of course things that horrified her, 

Mrs. Dacre remarked ~~ 

“No doubt these etorie@ are not edifying,” and 
phe glanced towards her viece as she spoke, 

“Edifying 1"—-Miss Mortimer smiled—" why, | 
no, hardly, ‘His latest escapade-———” 

She paused suddenly and closed her lips 
Teresa, not looking ab her, could not see the ex- 
pression of her face, but the pause made the 
young girl's heart stand still, 

Could Adelaide ‘have’ any idea of the truth ? 
Teresa dared not turn round just yet, but the 
silence wae awfal, She’broke cut abruptly,— 

“T daresay Grahame Vivian ie no worse than 
most men ; pecple always paint grey black.” 

“T don't thiuk,” said Adelaide slowly, it 
seemed somewhat ‘reluctantly, “that there is | 
much grey in Grahame Vivian—it ig all black 
Still,” correcting herself, “ he may not be as bac 
as some fay.” 

She changed the tubject; but after that there 
was a noticeable constraint in the conversation 

Adelaide seemed like''a person who has made | 





some painful discovery and is anxious to hide 
the facts ‘Peresa felt on the brink of a volcano, 
Miss Mortimer kriew sdimething, she was con- 
yineed, about the mariage, and vbhe would 
éertainly tell Mra. Dacre. 

Tt wasa relief when Adelaide went; but it 
did not mend matters. Teresa passed a sleep- 
lese night, She‘did’ not ‘believe what had been 
said of her husbend; but a tiny seed of doubt 
had been sown, After all, what had ehe known 
of Grahatie Vivian? ‘Nothing, absolutely 
vothing. Still, he was ‘no profligate ; that was 
im ible., 

he took ut his photograph and locked at ic 
till her eyes were blinded with tears ; but it did | 
nob need the picture to see the noble loyal face. 
What would Aunt Mildred do, the gir) thought 
in a kind of despair, when she knew the truth? 
Tt would be ernel in Adelaide to tell it; but -she 
would think it her ‘duty,” and people who | 
acted from a sense of “ duty” usually did cruel | 
things. 

Had she (Teresa) been wrong io marrying 
secretly ? Oughd she to have denied her lover's 
prayer? So she tortured herself all night long; 
but she braced herself forthe inevitable. Sooner 
or later—probably sooner—Mrs. Dacre would be 
told that her niece had séeretly married a portion- 
legs rou, 

“Perhaps she ‘will turn me out,” said the girl 
to herself, wearily. ‘'{ know where to go if she 
does ; but it would be very dreadful.” 

Before parting from his young wife Vivian had 
given har the address of bis solicitors, and told 
her to apply to them in the eyent of Mrs, Dacre 
discovering that her nisce was married, and 
banishing her from her house, or making her 
home insufferable ; but he besought the girl to 
bear a3 much as she could, for she was too young 
to live without proper protection. Still, if the 
woret came, Teresa waz not utterly without re- | 
sources, 

Suspense iv, of all the ills that fleeh is his | 
to, the most intolerable ; well has the poet said | 
of it— 








The human soul 
That can sustain despair, endures not thee,” 
Most terrible isit to nervous, energetic tempera- 
ments; yet all next day Teresa was doomed to | 


bear the burden of suepense, } 
| escapade, I thought you were flighty, and | 


She would have preferred, a thousand times, 
that the storm should burst at once, since buret 
it must. She could not settle to anything, and 
at length she went out, and for hours wandered 
about the cliffs, nor till it was almost dark did 
she return home. 

As she ascended the’ steps she saw thab the 
gas had not yet beon lighted in the jrawing-room ; 
that was an ominous sigu. 

She went straight in with a beating heart, 
and entered the drawing-room. No one was 
there. She walked’ to the window, throwing off 
her hat, and as she did #0, the door opened, and | 
her aunt's voice, always “bard aod metallic, but | 





eaid,-— 
"Terosa, are you there?” 


now with @ tone init that scunded “ mee 


Teresa knew ‘all. now; she needed nothirg 
more, 

* Ves,” she said, turning round, “T am here.’ 

* Draw down the blind,” said Mrs. Dacre, ait 
the girl obeyed, 

Her tunt struck @ match, lighted the gas, aud 
then ‘Teresa saw that her face waslivid, Restiny, 


| her hand on the table, fixing her cvid eyes on the 


beautiful young face opposite to her, she began, —- 

“I have heard to-day, Tereza, » strange, on 
almost incredible story. {itis trus, you have 
deceived me most wickedly ; you have placed 
yourself in an awful pogition. Is it trae that on 
the —th of last month you went to London, met; 
Grahame ‘Vivian, Lord LErrington’s cousin, aud 
were married to him at Sv, Antholin’s Charch in 
Lambeth }” 

“Yes,” said Teresa, deadly white, bub net 
blenching an iuch. 

Mrs. Dacre had evidently got over the fi" 
stage—iucredulous amazement—and bad reaches 
the grim and stony stage, but that quiet afirmo- 
tive staggered her; perhaps she had expected 
denial or evasion, Shestared at her niece blank!ty 
for a moment. After that she recovered hereeif 
and weub op,— 

“Was that the man you met—more than ance 
evidentiy—when you were at school ?” 

'f Yes,” enid Teresa again. 

And you and he between you,” Mrs. Dacre 
continued, “ concocted a telegram purporting. t: 
come from a friend of yours ; and you pretended 
to be anxious for your friend when you knew the 
whole thing was a wretched lie,” 

“No,” said the girl, flushing holly now, 
“Captain Vivian sent that telegram. I thought 
it was genuine. I did not know even that he 
was in London till ] eaw him at Victoria Station, 
You do not believe me, perhaps, but that is the 
truth,” 

“Tb does not matter ; one falachood mora or 
less’ would be of small consequence in a tissu 
of dcveit, When Miss Mortimer came to me 
this afternoon aud told me what you have con: 
feesed to me f could not believe her. Het 


| informant was a friend, whose servant had seer 


the marriage, and. to whom Miss Mortimer ha:! 
mentioned your name ia a letter. Miss Mortim«r 
rightly thought it her duty to mention the 
matter to me, hardly believing berself thet you 
could be the Teresa Temple spcken of by he: 


| friend, and hortified to think that you had linke:! 
your fate toa reprobate such as Grahame Vivian. 


is well known to be—a gambler, a roud, a mer 
deeply involved ig debt-—this is’ the hueband-you 
have given yourself, To you, perhaps, the whole 
affair was a mere frolic, but ® hasty and iti- 
assorted union can bring nothing but untold 
mirery.’’ 

Mrs. Dacre paused for want of breath; she 
hed spoken with a sledge-hammer energy far 
more exhausting than more fiery passion. 

Teresa interpolaied resolutely, — 

“T don’t believe that Captain Vivian is & rod 
and a pambler.” 

“What do you know of him? you a schoo! 
girl of seventeen, What do you know of the 
world? Whot means have you of forming a 
correct judgment? Any handsome, smooth. 
tongued man can impose upon you. Good 
heavens! the man may already have a wile 
living, If I bad power to undo this wretched, 


| disgraceful marriage, I would do it; but the 


thing is past undoing. You have wrecked your 
whole future for the sake of a mad-braine? 
find you downright wicked. To me you have 
been miserably ungrateful. J have teken every 
care of you, and this has been my reward, f 
tried to keep you from evil, and you have rushed 
headlong into it. Even now there is nob a tear— 
not a siga of penitence, It will be more than 
ou deserve if the man you have married is killed 
in this war.” 

“Tf he ig killed,” said Teresa, through he 
teeth, ‘‘ Tf hope I shall die too.” 

* A foolish wich. You persist in believing hire 
all he professed himself to be, But why ths 
secrecy if there was no wrong ?” 

“ The secrecy is only till he comes home,” raid 
the girl. 

‘For what reason }” 
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" Th at,” said Teresa, “reste between him and 


‘Very well; 


lie on it, 


“You never gave me affection,” 
the girl, passionately 


‘lothes, food, and shelter, and nothing more. 


you have made your bed, and 
Affection is wasted on 


interrupted 


during this campaign, poor fellow |” 


Lord Vivian's share ? 


Tf J have been rash, you did nothing to save | that exertion would produce internal bemor- 


me from folly. I could not live without love, 
and love is the one thing I have never bad from 
you 

“Go, then,” cried Mrs. Dacre, her voice rising 
toa sbrill, piercing tone, almost a shriek, with 
“go to the profligate who professes to 
give you what I have denied. I wash my hands 
of you. I wish never to see your face again.’ 


passion 5 


Words spoken in the heat of. anger, under the | 


sharp sting of conscience, repented of later when 
t was too late—when the proud, itapetuous girl 
o whom they were uttered wae lost in the whirl. 
pool of London. For Teresa waited for no 
cond dismissal. She went straight out of 
the room, and up to her own, packed a few 
mecessariea ip 
vietly out of the house. By the time Mrs, 
Dacre had sufficiently cooled to inquire after 
ier the girl was in the metropolis, and Mra, 
Dacre eat petrified by the knowledge that her 
angry worde had been taken at their seeming 
vaiue, and remorse came all too tardily for 
CL. 10D 

But the news that fell with so heavy a blow 


u Mildred Dacre was @ glad hearing for Adelaide | 


Mortimer. 


imirably simulated were her grief and | 


ympathy, but in her beart she laughed. Her 
theme had succeeded even better than she had 
lared to hope. 

Teresa, maddened by the thought of her 
niserable fate, stung to the quick by her aunt’s 
reproaches, had fled—no one knew whither ; $ 
she herself ‘perhaps hardly knew where she 
wae going, what she intended to do, and when 
Grahame Vivian returned home be would seek in 
vain for hie bride 

Certainly revenge was sweet, and no compuuc- 
ov for the heartless part she had played visited 
Miss Adelaide Mortimer. 


——— 


CHAPTER IX. 

Not wandering about in search of work that 
uever came, 
savoury garret, feeding on bread and water, as 
Miss Adelaide Mortimer charitably imagined, did 
Veresa Vivian pass her days ef “her flight from 
Herne Bay, but in a comfortable house in Brans- 
wick-equare, under the wing ‘al Mr. 


wife 

Here she read her husband’s letters, for of 
yurse she had told him of all that had passed, 

he had enjoined her not to tell her aunt 

where she was; he had good reasons for the 

unction, but of Adelaide he said nothing. Of 
sourse Teresa devoured the war news, but sought 
n vait » for her hushand’s name. 

Gallant deeds were done by Lord Vivian, deeds 
-one especially, when he sented away & 
wounded comrade in the face of fifty foes, fight- 
ing at every step till he gained shelter—that 
made hex cheek glow and her heart beat, bu 
Yrahame Vivian’s name never appeared. 

Ja one point, however, her mind was at rest; 
for she asked Mr. Bonham about Grahame 
Vivian's evil repute, and he said there must be 
some nist _ 

L ord Errington had a cousin, Henry Vivian, 
ho was certai aly a roudg; but his name was uot 

rame at ail, Henry. was uot even in the 
army. 

‘Any news, Teresa?” asked Mrs. Bonham, 
one evening, as the girl wag reading the Evening 
Standard, just brought i in, 

‘Not much—oh!” she said suddenly, “ Lord 
Viv > has been wounded.” 

t dangerously, I hope?” asked the lady, 


icin 
"No, they say vot-—bub the doctors think he 





a bag, and, an hour later, stole | 


| 
' 
telegram ; it was you, uot Lord Vivian, who was 
| 
i 


dwelling at night i in some an- | 


Bonham, | 
Captain Vivian's solicitor, and his warm-hearted | 
| neck, and hid her face with a quick sob of joy, 


| up for her the cup of bappiness, but the--know- 


| tremulous smile, “and it has been glory. Oh, 


rhage. 

Mrs, Bonham smiled to herself when she read 

the telegram, but it had very little interest for 
Teresa. 

One bright morning she had been to change a 
book at the library, and when she returned she 
asked where Mrs. Bonham was. 

“Tn the drawing. room—with » visitor, mize,” 

returned the servant, and Terera therefore went 
straight up to her own room, and took off her 
things, 

Almost immediately she heard the door open, 
and Mrs. Bonham called her name. She raa 
down at once, 

“A visitor for you, my dear,” said the good 
lady. 

“For me, Mrs. Bonham—I know no one.” 

"You know this one, I think,” said Mrs, 
Bonham, and something in her face and her 
voice made the girl's heart leap up with a wild 
throb, 

Mrs, Bonham hurried away, but Teresa opened 
the drawing-room door, and a tall bronzed man 
turned to her, opening his arms, 

“Grahame! ” 

She was‘ locked to ber husband's breast, 
clinging to him, speechless, dizzy with wild joy, 
and Grahame Vivian felt that even years of 
severance would be redeemed by such a moment 
| aa this, 

Then, after this first rapture, followed the in- 
evitable explanations, as they sat side by side, 
the strong arm still enfoiding the slender form. 

“ And you are not badly wounded, Grahame t” 
was ‘Terosa’s first question, even before she asked 
why he had not written. 

“No, darling—thab is, I must be quiet for 
some moaths to come 

would produce internal bleeding, and cause im- 
mediate death.” 

‘Then, Grahame ”’—she lifted her head with 
a perplexed look—-“‘there was a mistake in the 








wounded like that.” 

The young man emiled down very quizzically 
in the earnest face. 

“ You have given mea puzzle to solve, sweet 
wife,’ he said, “I don’t know how it could 
very well be me and not Lord Vivian. 

“Don’t jest, Grahame ; what do you mean?” 

“That Iam Lord Vivian, sweetheart,” 

“You! Grahame, Lord Vivian! Oh, 
Grahame!" She threw her arms around his 


not grief ; “then it was my own husband who 
won such glory. Oh, it I had only known it 
then ! 

“ My noble-hearted vi te, you make me prouder 
of you than ever!” said Vivian, buskily. No 
thought of rank or wealth or station had filled 


ledge that her husband had won glory and 
renown, 


“Death or glory?” she whispered, with a 


Grahame, | am eo happy—so very happy !” 

She was quite content to wait until he should 
explain everything to her; indeed, she was in no 
hurry to have explanations ; ; but he gave them, 
though afte: bow long a space of time neither of 
them ever kuew. 

He told her how his father was bend on his 
marrying Adelaide Mortimer, and how he was 
equally bent on not marrying her ; but he did 
not like to openly oppose hie father, who loved 
him dearly. 

For that reason he feared to tell his real 
position to his “ain true love,” for he knew she 
would refuse to meet himif his euit was 
his father's wishes and would bring trouble into 
his family ; for the same reason she would have 
refused to marry him, 


A fortnight later a telegram from Egypt 
‘You have given me | announced that Lord Vivian was coming home on 
sick leave, his wound being of such a nature | character. 


Any great exertion now } 


will not be able to go into active service again | tion y her, and married her, knowing tha: 
e 


when returned from a campaign his father 


But still no news of Grahame Vivian, save in | would be ready to forgive anything, and if he 
his own letters. Why did all the giory fall to | fell, the old man would 


rdon any error of his 
and receive his wife as & daughter. 

“ And new,” Vivian added, “even his eyes 
must be epen to Adelaide Mortimer’s true 
he played a traitor’s part, Teresa. 
She knew it was Lord Vivian you bad married ; 
she knew Henry Vivian's name was not (irahame 
and that he was not in the army. She hoped to 
be revenged on us both—that you should fly from 
your home, believing yourself the wife of a 
villain ; aad that I, when I returned, should find 
myself ‘wifelesa, 

“It was because of Adelaide's implacable 
enmity that I did not want you to teil your aunt 
where you were. She might have it again 
to Adelaide, and I should feel safer.that, tiil I 
could protect you, she believed her revenge 
secured.” 

He asked Teresa afterwards more particularly 
concerning what had paased between herself and 
her aunt; aad one expredsion especially made 
him amile,— 

“A hasty and ill-assorted union?” he said. 
“Well, hasty it was, but I wonder if Aunt Mil. 
dred would now call it ‘ ill-assorted t” 

Teresa laughed and shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “ aod I think Minerva would 
forgive ine for meeting you at midnight in the 
shrubbery if she knew who it was I met.” 

Certainly, Mrs. Dacre did forgive her head- 
strong niece. Certainly, she was wout tosay that 
Teresa’s rashness was not one whit diminished by 
the results which she bad not anticipated ; a leap 
in the dark is not the less foolish because once in 
a while the experiment is a success ; still, Tereea, 
wife of a roué with nothing a year, and Teresa, 
Lady Vivian, prospective Countess of Errington, 
were two very different people, and Mrs. Dacre 
would have been amiable enough if she had re- 
ceivel any encouragement. She soon found 
cause, however, to regret her harshnese to Teresa. 
Neither the girl nor her husband bors her 
any malice ; butcordiality was out of the question, 
and Aunt Mildred decided that gratitude was 
| among the virtues never practised by tho youth 





of the ainetsenth century—ibat is of the latter 


Adelaide Mortimer’s punishment was even 
more severe, for Lord Vivian himself wrote to 
her, and told her how completely her treachery 
was known to him, and how little it had availed 
her ; but worse than this was it to see herself 

ps a by the beautiful Lady Vivian, not 
only in Lord Vivian's affections, but yin the firma. 
ment of society. 

Truly curses come home to roost, and revenge 
turns to Dead Sea fruit in the mouth. 

But Grahame Vivian often reminds his young 
wife of that meeting abt Victoria Station and 
secret marriage in the lictle mission church. 

*€ And you have not repented of it yet?” he 
will say; “nor have [; bat we ought to, both 
of us, for you know, Teresa, it was ‘a hasty and 


ill-assorted union,’ ” 


{THE END.] 








Woop was one of the earliest substances 
employed on which to inscribe names and record 
events. Stone, brass, lead aud copper were also 
used at an early period, and after that the leaves 
of trees, These were auperseded by the outer 
bark of the trees, which, proving coarse, the 
inner bark was chosen. The skins of sheep, goats 
and other animals were the next materials used, 
and go nicely were they prepared that long 
narratives were inacribed on them with the 
“eget accuracy. Some of these were fifteen 

t long, containing fifty and sixty skins fastened 
together by thongs of the same material. The 
intestines of reptiles were also sed inte 
service ; it is a weil authenticated fact that the 
poems of Homer were written on intestines of 
serpents in lettera of gold. The roll was one 
bundred and twenty {eet long, and was deposited 
in the great library of Constantinople, w it 





He had therefore practised a pardonable decep- 






was destroyed by fire ix the sixth century, 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 


—_—0i— 

Somes inventive genius has discovered that one 
may take an box, and by 
coating it with and rubber properly 
mixed and applied it will become proof against 
water and chemicals. The composition is put on 
while warm, the box being warmed also, Care 
perfectly straight, as 
when warped it will be impossible to bring it 
into es form. I 2 a we sew 
be coated, and any corners, or 
may be made by allowin little patches of the 
paste to accumulate, Mg trays with 
indentations are easily made, xes in which 
dry plates have been packed can be utilised, and 
any pasteboard box or tray, or even a box cover, 
will make a useful vessel for many purposes, and 
one upon which neither moisture, acids nor 
alkalies will have any effect. These processed 
boxes a being coo aS om for batteries, They 
are bright, inexpensive manageable, a trio of 
advantages that will speedily bring them into 
general favour. 


Tue employment of rubber tires, together with 
the use of ball bearings, ia, jikely to reduce the 
power necessary to move carriages toa minimum, 
Experiments have been made with the common 
steel-tire carriage as againet the pneumatic. It 
was found that on a smooth, hard floor, four 
pounds would start the pneumatic tire and three 
pounds the steel. At first glance this 
against the pneumatic, but when obstructions 
were placed in the way it was found that less 
than half the amount was required to move the 
pneumatic over the obstruction than wae necessary 
for the steel tire. Then the two were 
taken out upon an ordinary road, when it was 
found that under precisely similar conditions 
forty pounds were necessary to move the eteel- 
tire carriage as against twenty-five for the pneu- 
watic, Experiments on roade of all sorts and 
under varying circumstances showed about the 
same proportion. The question naturally arises : 
What is the particular advantage of this difference 
in power? Pneumatic tires are not available for 
heavy loads, They are useful only for the 
lightest sort of driving, and are very expensive, 
Horseflesh, on the contrary, is cheap, and so one 
must conclude, after looking at the subject from 
all points, that pneumatic tires are » luxury to 
be indulged in only by those who desire the 
greatesb amount of speed and ense of riding 
regardless of the cost thereof, 


Tux first day of May was consecrated long ago, 
in England, to Robin Hood and Maid Marian, 
The villagers used to keep it then by dancing 
and shooting at archery. They set up Maypoles, 
around which they marched merrily, lade and 
lavses Cressed in their best, and the pole was 
decorated with ribbons and with such May flowers 
as were in bloom abt that season. ‘ The ceremony 
of crowning the prettiest girl in the village Queen 
of the May was observed with much innocent 
merriment. The observance of the day began 
before the sun had dried the May dew, which 
was warranted to keep whoever ink of it in 
good health for the year. Besides being a tonic 
it was also valued as a cosmetic and a sure cure 
for freckles. The gathering of May flowers with 
the May dew on them was another custom of the 
day, and this was called going a-Maying. 

A spell in the 4 ‘afl 

8 n oung year’s flowers, 
The wm: ay-dew is weey 
Its nie the summer on 


The stern Puritans caused the Maypole with its 
dance on the village green to be abolished, and 
though after the Restoration there was au at- 
tempt made to revive the custom, it was never 
again as frequently observed. In Ireland May 
Day is ly called the birthday of suramer. 
The May bonfire still burns there, and the May 
bush is paraded.in the public streets of some 
towns that cling to the old traditions. In some 
of the superstitious parts of the country cattle 
are housed to mt them being milked by the 


preve’ 
devil, when no butter could be made by their 
owners in a twelvemonth, 








Sar is one of the most ancient articles of diet. 
and its manufacture has at all times been 
extremely interesting, 4 factory of very old 
date existe in a Mexican town in the State of 
Michoacan, The works are more than four thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. They are situated 
in a voleanic region, and salt water drips out 
through various crevices in the rock. The most 
primitive methods are employed for making the 
salt. There are little terraces built on the hill- 
sides, and these are covered with flat-topped 
stones, Over these clay is placed and formed in 
basin shape. In these hollows on the terrace the 
brine i» put and is evaporated by the atmosphere, 
It takes about four days to clear the water out 
of one of these little vessels, The salt is dirty 
and coarse, as might be supposed, but a really 
remarkable quantity is prepared in this fashion. 


Tue dress of the womenthroughout Mentenegro 
varies but slightly, and as no distinction of rank 
exists the only difference between the garments 
of the rich and the poorer classes consists in the 
superior fineness of the materials used, or in the 
quantity or quality of the ouaments, Their 
dress is simply a long flowing white camicia, 

i by a black sash. Black and white are 
the national colours of the Montenegrins. Some 
of the wemen wear a heavy leathern girdle set 
with three or four rows of large carnelian stones, 
sometimes fastened in front by 4 massive antique 
silver clasp. <A simple piece of black cloth is an 
addition worn on the head by the older matrons, 
Montenegro is everywhere mountainous. As 
& precaution against invasion there are no roads, 
and carts are unknown. The goods of the 
coun 
aided occasionally by mules. They are kvit 
together in clans and families, and have many 
feuds amovg themselves, The men are armed 
even when engaged in agricultural operations, 








AS IT FELL UPON A DAY. 
—I0:— 
CHAPTER IX. 


Exganor Foster made no reply to Giles Hamil- 
ton’s greeting. She stood with her hand clinging 
to the railings beside the steps, her eyes looking 
into the man’s eyes opposite her, with an expres- 
sion that was wholly indescribable. Prepared as 
she had imagined herself to be for this encounter 
with Giles this moment took all strength and 
courage from her. 

She had had geod reason to know the utter 
callousness, the suave cruelty of this man, 
‘the charming indifference with which Giles 
Hamilton could mee) most disngreeable episodes 
in his life; neverthelese, his manner now took 
her by surprise. She questioned herself in that 
one moment of shocked anguish as to whether 
this man, standing before her eo amilingly hand- 
some, could have been cognisant of all that had 
happeued during the past year? 

But greater and more definite than this thought 
was the fear that shot through her heart as to 


what lay in the immediate future. Now that he | 


was once — actually before her every scrap 
of love and illusion which, despite his cruelty, 
she had never been able to tear from about his 
memory, went from her, 

He was, if possible, handsomer than he had 
ever been ; there wae that same air of frankness, 
of breezy good-nature pervading him, his eyes 
still kept their wonderful fascination. 

To onlookers it might bave seemed as though 
Captain Hamilton was genuinely delighied at his 
meeting with this quiet, pale-looking girl ; cer- 


tainly there had been a ring of sivcerity in his 


voice and and he kept his hand out- 
stretched for quite a moment after he had 


gree er. 

The sunlight, go clear and brilliant, fell almost 
harshly upon Eleanor ; sweet prettiness as she 
had ssed ix the past was gone from her now ; 
she looked au old, worn woman, and there was 
that written in her eyes which should have touched 
the heart of any man who had a spark of human 


nature or of sympathetic comprehension of 
nature's suffering within him. 

Seeing that she made no effort to speak to him, 
that speech was in fact powerless to her, Hamilton 
followed up his advantege; he laughed good- 
natured!y, 

“Tam afraid | have given you a great start, 





are carried to Cataro by the women, | 


Miss Foster,” he said pleasantly, and quite easi'y ; 
| ‘please forgive me. Iam really quite delighted 
|} to see you once again, [have thought of you se 
| often, and wondered when and where our next 
meeting would be. Are you staying in London} 
But yes, of course, how stupid um! {f believe 
| I had the pleasure of seeing you with Lady Cas 
| tletown the other day. Lady Castletown, you 
| know, is an old friend of mine, eo perhaps--—.” 





Eleanor Foster felt her life ebb back into her 
She tock her hand from the railings, and 
began to move slowly down the steps. 

“TI do not think it is at all likely that we shal! 
meet at Lady Castletown’s,” she avswered him, 
| 80 faintly as to be almost inaudible, and yet there 
was more than a suggestion of pride and colduess 

in that faint sad voice, Never til! this moment 
did she realize, poor girl, how low she had fallen 
| in her own eatimation; what an awful and 
wanton sacrifice she had made of her young life ! 

The rush of emotion that swept through her 
sent a touch of warmth to her cheeks, and a 
light and colour to her tired eyes, She looked 
for one instant the pretty interesting girl of a 
little while ago, who, unluckily for herself, had 
attracted more than a passivg attention ‘rom an 
idJe and unprincipled man. 

The whole spirit of shameless forgetfulness, the 
utter callousness and indifference which was 
| @xpressed in Hamilton’s easy smiling bearing, wae 
in itself ar insult to Eleanor ; it put a new feeling 
into her heart she had not known before, indeed, 
that she could be capable of holding or ex- 
periencing such‘a burnivg sense of hate as rushed 
upon her like a hurricane for this man, She 
felt as if she dared not trust herself too near him 
in this moment. Iguoring his smile and con- 
ventional words she moved towards the carriage, 
and as she passed him she saidin a low clear 
voice,— 

“ For myself, [see nothing desirable whatsoever 
in a meeting with you, and I shall take every 
| opportunity to avoid coming in contact with you, 
Captain Hamilton.” 

Something like a flash of hot, angry colour 
passed over Captain Hamilton’s face. This phase 
of Eleanor’s character was new and disagreeable 
to him ; disagreeable that isto say, for a moment 
He quickly recovered himself, and laughed, that 
soft, low laugh of his, which could signify so 
much. Quite imperceptibly he managed to move 
forward eo that he put himself in her path 

“Surely you are not going to deny my claim 
to your friendship,” he said, half playfully, his 
eyes meeting hers steadily, while he was preparing 
himeelf that at any moment Rachel might appear, 
«Shall we be quite plain with ove another, Mise 
Foster? Perhaps you will walk with me just as 
far as the end of the square? Ihave sumething 
very important I should like to say to you. I 
cannot lose so good an opportunity of speaking, 
Please don’t refuse me,” 

Eleanor looked at him silently for an instaut,, 
then bending her head, she turned as he suggested, 
| and wal'ced down the sunlit street, With a little 
| smile of contempt and self-satisfaction mingled 
| Captain Hamilton sauntered beside her, 

* What a heavenly day,” he exclaimed, lightly 
“Not a day for quarrels or rumours of quarrels, 
eb, Miss Foster ¢” 
| Eleanor’s rush of colour had completely died 

away. The old helpless miserable feelings were 
| fast taking possession of her again; she fel 
| suddenly like sore poor animal might feel who 
| is trapped by a secret and iron cage, Giles’s 
whole manner seemed to show her how impotent 
her most just anger was, how futile her hops of 
getting justice or mercy from sucha man, Let 
it be said, too, that in this bitter moment it wae 
not wholly of herself Kleanor Foster was thinking ; 
she knew as plainly as if he had spoken the words 
to her what determination had formed itself in 
Giles Hamilton’s mind towards the girl she now 
loved so tenderly, so truly. 

She realized at once that this meeting had 


| veins, 
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hoon ho, chance one, and that the man had’come | and yet not one of the many expresaions aud 
to this particuiar house oo this particular after- | emotions that swept across hor pale face was lust 
woon simply because he knew he should meet | on him, ; 
aud ’peak with Rachel. Tt was not the moment to Lemporise—ho was, 
Iu a worldly sense Eleanor Foster was not | in a sense, qa desperate man—ruin, in the broadest 
what is called a clever woman ; had she been so | meaning of the word, was straight ahead, unless 
sic never would have drifted to where she now | Rachel—and TRachel’s fortune—came to the 
But her intimate acquaintance with this | rescue, 
mo, short though it had been, and her terrible Had matters been less complicated with him 
exyeriences brought about by that acquaiutance- | if wa possible that Giles Hamilicn might have 
ship, had given her a keener sense of intuition in 
reading and understanding and of foreshadowing | he had so deeply wronged in such a cowardly and 
buman nature than would have been hers under ; cruel spirit; he wae, above all elsé, a. man of 
her circumstances, . | courtesy, that is to say, a man who loved to go 
As yet she knew really nothing concerning the | through life (go matter what disagreeables might 
ry of Rachel's life before her marriage ; never- | surround him) smoothly and gracefully 
He felt himself that this coaversstion—this 


theless she had too quickly seen that there had 
been come thread that connected Hamilton with | introduction of threats, was the attitude of a base 


' ) 
ma Cerda, 








Uhat girlhood, and also that whatever other feel- | and brutalised man—one who was éven more 
*s La Yaetletown. might hsve had towards | brutal in this than he’ had been in bis past 
tind mea indifference unfortunately was not one |} treatment of Hleanor; but he knew, or he 
i them, | thought he knew, that with « oature like hers 
oor Eleanor! She thought she had touched | there could be no half-measures, 
sharpest point of a woman's suffering during The mere fact thet ehe still existed had been, 
whe past tw ars; but as she walked through | as we know, a tremendous shock to Hamilton ; 
the sunshine beside the handsome, fascinating | the knowledge tliat che should be living in the 
goles and scoundrel who had wantonly betrayed | house of the very woman whom ke had swore he 
and deserted her she realised that there were ; would make his wife had been nothing less than 
still further dep is of mental pain to which she | a disaatar | 
conld be dragged, 


¢ 4 | . He bad neither pity nor regret in ‘his composi- 
After a moment she fond herself speaking to tion, exve where his own pains were concerned 
ies almost involuntarily ; she had such a yearn- | He had long ago dismissed Fleandr from his 
# desire to be away from him she was scarcely | memory. 
nistress of hereelf or her words She had béred hin. 
Che remem'rance of what he had been to her her was not one of cnnwi, ib was one of deter 
of Low she worshipped him, of how she had | mined hate, not hate for her aa av individual, but 
flung prudence, reputation, home ties and affec merely because she wae now the one, and, as fur 
tions, and her an's greatest treasure, honour, | as he kuew, the only obstacle in the pathway of 
to the winds at his word, came to her in its | his courtship and marriage with Lady Castle- 
crushing mortification in all ity hideous meaning , town 
ibhad never come before, | With this sense of rage and hate and fear, too, 


His feeling now towarda 


There had been days and hours in the past | burning in hia heart, Giles was in no mood to 
yen she had wept and prayed only for a sight of | remember his old creed of courtesy atid charm or 
fim egaip. Now her only prayer was to be | to stop to choose his words 
delivered from bis presence! Her soul longed | He was caly desirous of striking away any 
vassiouately to put s whole world between herself | barrier that stood in his path, and the knowledge | 
sud him; to stand it might be desolate and | of the harm one word from Eleanor could do 


madoned for ever; yet to be where not even ; made him furious, 
the mention of his mame could come to her;} His voice grew harsher and more bitter. aa | 
whove the subtle evi! of his influence could never | they sauutered ov, reached the end of the square 
zexch or harm her, , and turned back again, 
“You have something you. wish to xay to me,” “ Let us underataad one another, Eleanor,” he 
eaid, ino low hurried voice when she spoke; | said, his rage almost mae‘ering bim, as she 
vill you please say it at once} Lady Castletown | remained silent, calmly, dumbly, acquiescent to 
will be oxpecting me | as quickly as possible ; | his inconceivable cruelty, “I will undertake to 
tay time, as perhaps you know, is nob my own,” | leave you utterly onaaitenlil if you will swear 
Despite hex ond loathing of him there was | to do the same by me. Do not,. however, let | 
i f coldness, of hauteur as it were | yourself imagine,” he added hastily, “that | 











1 that touci 
her voice, What she had lost in freshness and | because I suggest a rort of bargain between us | 
prettliness she had gained in dignity. Her manner | that I hold my. position to be tantamount to 
vanoyed Captain Hamilton, he dropped hiy ban- | yours, There is never an equality bebween a man 
ing mood | and a woman in a matter of this eort, The worst 
“Lem quite aware,” he said, shortly, “that | must inevitably be for you, I merely suggest 
Ly some extraordinary means you have made! this kind of truce because I gather by your 
varcelf an inmate of Lady Castletown’s house, | manner that you are prepared to meet me as an 
is indeed oa this subject I wish to speak to ; enemy, and I want to prepare you for- what lies 
You in r turn must be quite aware | ahead in so doing, You will be acting very un- 

hat & woman with a story like yours has abso- 










wisely if you carry oub this idea, heliove me ; 












{utely no right to All the position you-hold with you are not etroug enough to cope with me, and 
Tidy Castlevoown ; and you must be further well | also believe me that I shall have no hesitation in 
prepared with the k-xowledge that should Lady | punishin ou fn crushi only yor 72 | 
prepared with the wiedge that should Lady | punishing you fm crushing not only your own | 
Castletown become acquainted with your real | prospects,” his handsome “face wae white to the } 
ch er she would uot permit you to stay | lips as he spoke words which were a disgrace to | 
svother hour in her household, Tam not goiag | his manhood, “but in ruining those whom 


chance 
pleasant a home and 
onerous 2 post; my object in apeak- 
ing to you, Hieanor, is to let you kaow that | 
you are practically in my hands, and that if 
i ) speak I can have you sent away 
from Lady Castietown's this very day, Now,” 
droppiog bis voice into the old tones, and speak- 
{ courteously, “I hope you 


t» inquire at this moment into the 
which haa led you vo 60 


4 1 
vO UGG A 


I know you hold dear! Now,” fiercely, “ auswer 
me, what is it to be! Peace—or— wart” 

Eleanor moved on mechanically for o few steps, 
then the pent-up agovy of self-humiliation, the 
misery, the hopeless suffering that had eaten like 
rust into her heart all these many, many months 
broke from her passionately, é 

She turned and looked him steadily in his 
eyes as she threw back his insult in his 
teeth. 


ing smoothly, almost 
will understand [ have no desire to resort to ao 
iragtic a measure ; [ am a man of the world, and 





hesitated before approaching ihis woman whom | 





! wituout a look or Qnother word: went forward and 
seated herself in the victoria. 
She had give her order to the footman and had 
| dciveu sway, before Giles Hamilton had been 
| able to digest the full meaning of what she had 
| said, or make any effort to stop her going. 
He was in a sénse stunned for a moment; then 
| consciousness rushed back to: him with over- 
whelming force. He had undoubtedly played the 
| wrong card ! 
Had he gone different!y to work he. might have 
| won Eleanor as an ally ; instead of which he had 
| transformed her into a desperate woman, and, as 
| all the world kaowa, a deperate woman is not a 
| danger to be trifled with ! 
He cursed himself suddenly for his folly. 
Assuredly luck was dead against Giles Hamil- 
| ton at this moment! & 
| Life had gone so smoothlyin the past, that 
this wave of unending difficulty and disappoint- 

} ment swept him off bis balance. 

| Like ali intensely selfish and morally poor 
natures it needed but thi® opposition of fate to 
increase his dogged determination to go forward 
on the path he had chosen. He turned now to 
the simple thought of Rachel..as to somethiag 
thet simplified net merely the restoration of 

| mething he had lost! but the realization of all 
he had desired to have. 

He stood a long moment after the carriage 

| had turned the corger of the square, aud disap 
peared. 

| He felt, much as he wished to meet Rachel, 

| that the present momeot was unpropitiaus. 

Eleanor Foster would in all probability return 
before he would have had time to say more than 
afew words to Lady Castletown, and truth to 
tell, from the Jock on her face as she had driven 
away, Giles could not hold himself prepared for 
anything she might or might oot do. It would 
be better, therefore, to give. up the chance of 
seeing Rachel to-day; and yet, who could say 
what might not happea before the morrow 
came } 

Eleanor waa quite capable of opening out her 
heart te Rachel and of telling her everything 
that had happened! 

He had so to speak fhrust her into @ corner, 
and she mighb fling everything to the winds in 
the moment of her despair, 

That she had not.confided in Rachel already, 
argued, of course, in a sense, in his favour, for it 
was a proof’ that the poor unhappy woman 
wanted tolive without her story being known; but 
in her new character (and against himself Hamil- 
ton had to pay a tribute to the delicate dignity 
with which Eleanor had borne herself! ) he could 
not calculate exactly on what she might do, 

Although he had spoken so confidently a3 to 
Rachel's attitude, if she were to know the truth 
he felt ony too sure in his heart that what blame 
and anger Rachel would feel would not be visited 
on Hleanor: 

He had seen exough of the girl’s broad, gener- 
ous and beautiful mind in those old days at 
Silehester tc know that Rachel would never be 
one of those women who are ever ready to fling 
stones at their fellow woman, but rather one of 
the few who would staud fast beside a wronged 
sister, and support her through every viciasitude, 
and then there was the awful danger to himself. 

Were Eleanor but to speak her owa story she 
would speak of him too ; she would incriminate 
him in a way that no lies, no amount of diplo- 
macy, nosophistry or worldly philosophy would 
ever be able to set aside, 

Captain Hamilton turned pale in the sunlight. 

He was quite unconscious that his presence fn 
the square might rouse comment. He. stood on 
the path striking his stick ina mechanical fashion 

sinet the kerbstone, too deeply lost in his 
disturbed thoughts to give his usual attention to 
himself and the attraction he must have on 
others, 

The problem with which he was brought sharply 





; euch I am lenient. The question that reats 
bobween us now is not what my attitude towards 
you is going to be, but how you intend to meet 
tue, Idou'd know if it will be necessary.to go 
into any grest explanation ; as I said before, I 
aw inclined to be lenient,” 

He was nob looking at Eleanor as he said this, 


"*T will have neither war nor peace with you ; 

I will have no dealings.of any sorh or description, 

ow may do your worstif you will... [assure you 

ldo nog cling much to my life, I have tasted the 

bitterness of death already, and mow I am pre- 
pared for any -hing that may come,” 

They were close to the car as these words 





broke from her, and turning sharply from him 





face to face was about the most dificult he had 
ever been called upon to solve in the whole course, 
of his life, In those few moments of silence Giles 
Hamilton went over in his mind at least a hupdred 
different possibilities, arriving, as it may easily be 
imagined, at no definite conclusion, . save 





perhaps it would be better to remain firm to hia 
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first intention, and meet Lady Castletowa this 
afternoon as he would have done if nothing had 
happeaed. "i 

In his words, those very yiaio, cruel words he 
had spoken to Eleanor, he undoubtedly put 


matters to a greabestent as they were, He must, 
as vere t ba always be stronger than 
she, and it would go very hard with him, he said 


to himself, # he could not manage within the 
next hour cemtrive so.as to cut the ground from 
uoder her feet, 

Naturally Captain Hamilton had rot the very 
least idea of Eleanor’s deep and sincere affection 
for Rachel ; selfish in the fullest meaning of the 
word himself, he could only credit other people 
with the same feelings and ambitions as he 
possessed. Therefore he quickly imagined, and 
as a mabter of course, that whatever Eiecanor might 
do she would never act saye for her own good, 
she would have herself and her own future always 
foremost im her mind. 

As be recalled all that life with Rachel must 
mean to this girl, the peace, the luxury of such a 
home after such a past, his old cynicism came 
back to him, He swung ,round auddenly ou his 
heel, and laughed softly. - : 

“She will sey nothing,” he said to himself, 
confidently, “She is no fool ; to speak might be 

‘uin herself, aud she knows that ; but just to 
make things sure I wi’ pave the way with Lady 
Castletown, I will give her my version or a part 
of ib before Eleanor can speak !" 

As this thought had ju. framed fiself in his 
mind the door of his cousin's house was opened, 
and Rachel herself appeared on the step, a vision 
of young and radiant loveliness in her smart 
black garments 


ee 


~ 


CHAPTER 
LaDy CastLeTOwN came to a sudden pause on 


of her, She flushed, and then she paled very 
juickly, and that same shy half-nervous expression 
which he had noticed (and exulted over) before 
came into her beautiful eyes fora moment... Truc 
to herself, however, and .to the rile she had 
resolved. on 
possible, Rachel almost, immediately. conquered 
her surprise, , 

“You are going to sit with Lady Charlotte,” 


laying. with this man, as far as | 





scription were, as we know, utterly impossible to 
Rachel's generous sweet nature, and moreover, 


the memory of her girlish love-story was so strong,’ 


so vivid once again, was atirred anew into reality, 
whenever she came in contact with Gilés that 
wisdom, pride even seemed swept out of place. 
She did not wish to seek him to herself, she had 
prayed almost passionately over and over again 
that she hyped she. might never see him again; 
yet when chance brought 
was impossible for Rachel to deay the power of 
bis infil over her, or to attempt to conquer 
that feeling of vague happiness that agrinst her 
pride, against all her woman's ivtuition of danger, 
against former experience or common sense, 
would take possession of her. 

She imagined in her innocence that her rea! 
feelings were absolutely »disyuised by her calm, 
cold manner, and, indeed, ss he had seen, she 
hed succeeded in giving Giles Hamilton consider- 
able annoyance by this sarse manner; but as 
they walked down the street something 
of this ind eo mess escaped her uncon- 
sciouely, and the little shy dush that flickered in 
eud out of her cheeks, the way in which her eyes 
avoided meeting his eyes, her whole bearing, in- 
deed, gave Hamilton the first real touch of hope 
that -had come te him for many a day past. 

As they walked through the square over the 
very acne ee enlch only a few moments 
before he trodden with poor Eleanor Foster, 
and which had been a mute witness to his cowardly 
cruelty, Gilee bent towards Rache! 


“ You are very, very good to me,” he eaid in | 


that quiet half pathetic voice. “I don’t know 
how to thank yous Ido not deserve thet you 
should be 80 good, But if you could oniy know 
the happiness it is to see you again !—if--if you 
could only know. the comfort-——” he broke off 
abruptly, paused aminstant, and then asked her 


| in a voice that suggested he was putting some 


| gteat and sudden restraint upon himeelf, “ Are 
the steps as ahe saw Captain Hamilton in front | you going to walk home? May IJ not accompany 


—— 


you! It will be beautiful across the park.” 
Rachel still hesitated. 
‘*T was going shopping,” she said, and she 
laughed; then. added, “Lady Charlotie. willbe 


; expecting youl” 


| 


' 
i] 


He auswered her quickly,-— 

“Ob, L will go therelater.” He gave ascrt of 
hurried laugh, ‘ I will make. confession to you, 
Lady Castletown, I. came to Bryauston-square 


she said, as she greeted him iu her pretty fashion, | this afternoon only because I heard through . my 


re That. will be very kind of you, 
Hamilton.” She did not hold out her band to 


Captain | 


mother that) you were to be there, I want you to 
understand.that, I am not going to bother you 


him, and it was evident her whole intention wag | in this way always,” he paused again. .  I—1—~— 


to pass him quickly, aud go om her way, 

Giles anawered her with half « laugh 

* Twas going in,” he said,“ but I am in no 
uurry, [ have justseen your carriage drive away, 
Lady Caetletowm ; are you going to walk, or may 
i get you a hansom ?” 

Kiachel heaitated. She found it noeasy matter 

y@ as self-ponsessed as he was, and in that 
monmeut of hesitation Giles Hamilton spoke 
again 
‘May T not do even that ataall thing for you, 
schel i" he asked her hurriedly, sadly. ag it 
were. 

There was an air of depression, a change that 
Was almost pathetic in bim ai this moment, 
Rachel bad a little thrilling pain at her heart. as 
she noticed this sadness and.caught the dull 
tired tone in his vdiee, 

“Ifyou are.really not going in immediately,” 
she said, very quickly, and almost nervously, 
‘I shall be very pleased if you will walk a 
little way with me, Captain Hamilton. I sent 
the carriage.away on purpose,” Rachel added, 
dropping again into aconventional manner ;.‘it is 
rea!ly too beautiful a day for laziness. I always 
consider driving a rort of idlensss !” 

Now that she bad permitted herself to be kind 
to him Rachel regretted it in a sense. It was 
not that she did- not: believein that note of 
pathos or in its eagerness to be friendly with her, 
it was only that her mind would conjure up :the 


difference between the Giles Hamilton of the pas} | 


and the Giles Hamilton who was now beside her, 


re. seemed go. determined to haunt, her every 
i.) 


k “esentment and unkindly feelings of any de- 


j 





‘had my 
would act. Bui there)” with a shrug of his 


the factis, Lady Castletown,” he said, as though 
taking a plunge boldly, ‘‘it is just possible I may 
take inyself out-of England within tho next few 
days, acd I thought I should like to speak to you 
once more before going. life has gone so roughly 
with me of late, and I have grown so hopeless 
and so depraved that I have « sort of longing to 
go. to the other side of the world and see what 
will become of me out there. No doubt,” he 
anid, with thab bitter little lough that was so 
painful to Rachel’s eara, “I shan’ find things 
much better when I do get to the other side of 
the, world ; but, at least, they cannot be worse 
than they are here! I have made an awful hash 
of my life, Rachel,” he said, changing his tone 
suddenly, aud hero something cf the real. truth 


,erept into the man’s voice, and gave a touch of 
added earnestness to hig worde, 


A. glimmer of a 
better natuce broke for one instant throuch, the 
mass of meanness, of callous selfishness, of worldly 


“desires. aud infinite bageness, which constituted 


the whole meaning of Hamilton's character, in 
that one instar, 

As bis dyes rested on’ Rachel's sweet troubled 
face, as he.re.s)'ed all the story of hor young 
pure devotion, he felt indeed, that: be, had wasted 
and thrown away a great treasure, that he had 
done an evil t for himself when he had let 
himself be di from thia. girl's beautiful 


love, beautiful sympathy, and sweetest, truest 
faith. 


sg Yes," he went on half recklessly, ‘I have 
nade an awful hash of it all round, Rachel! If I 
time to go over again how differently I 


shoulders, “it is mo use crying over spilt milk, 








what is dove is done—I am not going to think of 
the past. I am going to hope for the future,” 

Rachel walked along in silence for a moment. 

* Do you mean that you will leave the army ¢”” 
she asked ic a low troubled voice after awhile. 
“Surely that will be apoiling your whole career, 
will it not ? and then your meen she paused, 

Giles laughed. 

“My mother,” he said, most bitterly, “Oh! 
if my mother loses me she’ will always have her 
family and her beloved family. pride to console 
her, You speak of-spoiling my career, Rachel ! 
What is a career when a man’s heart and 
happiness has been taken from him by his 
mother’s iron pride? It is my mother who hes 
really spoilt my life,” he eaid, speaking the 
calumnious lie very quietly. 

Rachel looked ef him, There was reproach in 
her eyes now. 

“Tf your mother has done this,” she said 
unsteadily, “she has done it only because she bas 
loved you; only this afternoon Lady Charlotte 
has been speakiug of you tome. She has been 
telling rae atories of your mother’s love, of ber 
pride in you, and for you, which have put things 
quite different in my eyes. 1am afraid,” Rachel 
added, vainly trying to conquer her deep feeling 
“T am afraid, Captain -Bamilton, that it will 
break your mother’s heart if you should leave the 
service and go abroad as you say. We cannot all 
live for ourselves,’ Rachel weot cn hurriedly, 
afver a little pause, asd her lips were wreathed 
for a second with a flickering amile. “I donot * 
think I should ever call my life a ruin if T had 
my mother left in it,” 

They had reached Oxford-street now, and were 
tlose to the Marble Arch, with its rush of cabs 
and carriages and omaibuses congregating in a 
bewilderiog fashion. 

As they stood waiting to cross the road, and 
Giles caught the gleam of a tear on the girl's 
eyes, he bent towards her. 

“Tf you tell me to stay, [ will stay oll my life 
Rachel,” be said passionately, and in this moment 
love and love's meaning had a transitory place 
with him. 

There was no answer possivie to Hachel for the 
nex’ few momenta; it was not untilshe bad passed 
the trafic and the gates, and been waiking under 
the trees in the park that she fownd her voice. 
She cast al! pretence of coolnews, all assumed easy 
aequaintancesh!p from her, Now sho was her ola 
frank nhtural sclf, with all owhe old depthe of 
vivid: and tender love rushing and mingling in 
her heart, 

“You know,’ she said softly, “you will always 
kuow, I hope, that I am glad to bea real friend 
te you. I don’i/'thiak | should bea real friend 
if. listened to what you have just told mo. with- 
out making a iprotest...Just sew you ssid you 
were not going to look back oi the pasty you were 
going to hope for the future, I don’t kaow why 
you should, as you say, have made o hash of your 
life, You started sc urightiy, but”—— 

Rachel’s voice grew more earnest, 

“Tf you have failed at the beginnin 
not tell me it has been:your mother’s fault. % 
know, or I think I know, what you mean by that 
but ”’—she looked up ati him for one instant-—~ 
“ip will be far fer better if: we never refer t 
those old days at Silchester,” she said, quite 
quietly, “ they are gone.  Zdo.act even wish te 
remember them. They must be written down as 
a mistake, aud mistakes are best never remen- 
bered you know! If woare to be friends '’——~ 

Giles broke in tempestuously on her words. 

“ Priendship with you, Rachel, ir an impossi- 
bility !”" he csid, hoarsely. 

Ravhel flushed deeply, then she wont suddenly 
to the wails, sud stood there ; her face was averted 
from hia; 

Here comes my osrriage,’ she suid, and there 
was unconcealed relief: in ler. voice, As she 
noticed the victeria was empty, she added,—- 

* T. wonder what has, become of Eleanor {" 

Captain Haruilton came and stood beside her 
at. thewraila, Iu an instant he had changed his 
demeanour and wai speaking in his usual pleasant 
sincere manner, admising in no measured . terms 
the t pair, of bays that wore brought 
to a sudden standstill as the ecrvants recognized 
their mistresa, 


you mus: 











“You KNOW,” RA 


HEL SAID, SOFTLY, 






‘You prefer to drive now!” he asked, as Rachel's brows contracted suddenly, and her 
Rachel, having questioned the footman, learnt | surprise deepened considerably. 


that Eleanor had returned to Eatoa-square, 
Rachel auewered him. 


“Yee; I am afraid,” she added, “that Miss | mingled. 


Foster may be ill. 
her ; she has not seemed well all to-day.” 

Giles stood by the carriage 
herself in it, 

“Miss Foster,” he said questioningly, and 
thore was the faintest touch of incredulity, of 
ourprise, in his voice, “Miss Foster. Oh! of 
course, the young lady I sawin your carriage 
just now! Is she a great friend of yours, Lady 
Oastletown 3” 

Rachel nodded her head. 


“TI am very fond of her,” she said, simply ; | 


**she lives with me,” she explained further. 

Captain Hamilton’s face wore an expression 
that matched that curious note in his voice, It 
was admirably done, a mixture ae it were of 
some remembrance that was not pleasant strug 
gling with a good-natured desire to repress it. 

“She seemed a very charming giri when I first 

aet her,” he said, “but,” laughing slightly, “I 
had evidently roade no strong impression on her 
for she did not remember me in the least when 
we met just now.” 


Rachel’e beautiful ‘eyes looked at him in 
az touishment, 

You know Nell?” she exclaimed, “ how 
funny!” 


The thought came swiftly through Rachel’s 
mind that Eleanor had been ecrangely silent ae to 
her acquaintance with Giles Hamilton, She felt 
annoyed without quite knowing why. 

Giles etill wore that strange expression, 

“Ob! ves, I know Miss [oster,” he said, "I 
have met her several times. She was a gover- 
ness two or three years ago to my cousin, Isabel 
Hamilton’s children. I used to see her when I 
went to stay with them in Yorkshire, and used 
to go and have tea with the chicks sometimes in 
their nursery, She is a ward of Sebastian Lith- 
gow’s, is she not?” 





“A ward of Bastian’s, of my cousin’s!”’ she 
said, in tones of annoyance and emazement 
“Oh, dear no! I never heard that. 


I feel a little anxious about | She is the daughter of one of his clerks ; he has 
| known her father a number of years, nearly all 
as Rachel seated | his life |” 


“Oh |” Captain Hamilton said, hurriedly. “I 
understand! Of course, 1 have made a mistake ! 
I don’t know why I imegined that Mr. Lithgow 
wae her guardian. I suppose it was because my 
cousin Isabel used to speak very warmly about 
Miss Foster, and to tel! me that Lithgow was so 
deeply interested ix her,” 

Giles took off his hat and held out his band as 
he said this, 

“You are really going.” He spoke half wist- 
fully, his whole soul as it were in hia eyes. “ Will 
you let me thank you for your sweet words. Be 
my friend always, Rachel,” he whispered, as he 
bent to arrange the rug over her knees ; “ alwaye 
be my friend! You don’t know what good you 
can dome. How much you can help me, and I 
need help just now!” 

Rachel gave him her hand for a second time. 

“YT will be your friend,” she answered him, 
gently ; “come and see me when you will.” 

She smiled a wan and unconsciously cad smile 
ia farewell, and the next moment she was gone, 
leaving him standing looking after her with a 
heart that beat fiercely, with something of fear 
and something of triumph in each throb. 

What sudden inspiration had suggésted that 
thought of linking Sebastian Lithgow’s name 
with Eleanor Foster? he was asking himself, 
Instinct certainly not knowledge had warned 
him that Rachel's cousin had an exceptional place 
in her regard ; he had always had a vague dislike 
for Bastian, 

They ran across one another vow and then 
at dinners and other London social entertain- 
ments, but they were not even mere acquaint. 


ances, 
In the old_ days also they had met occasionally, 











“THAT I AM GLAD TO BE A REAL FRIBND TO YOU.” 


They were two men who never had and never 
could baye any sympa’ with one another, 
Hamilton belonging to a of men for whom 
honest, loyal, straightforward Sebastian e 
had nothing but contempt. Instinct agaiv, 
rather than knowledge had more than once 
during the past few days seemed to suggest tc 
Giles the possibility that Lady Castletown’s 
cousin had not been quite ignorant of that little 
love episode av Silchester, and that he would 
_ own views regarding Giles’s conduct 
en. 

What he did know for certain was that Rachel 
had an affectionate regard for Lithgow, and that 
her reliance upon the man’s = sound wisdom 
and grave counsel would in probability stand 
in hie, Giles’s, path as a very definite obstacle to 
his ultimate success, 

Therefore, though he had only shot a chance 
bolt, and though he was quite unable to foresee 
in this moment how things would form, whether 
Eleanor would confide wholly in Rachel or 
whether Rachel would question Eleanor, he was 
by nature and inclination, and education, too, 
such an adventurer, such a gambler, as it were, 
with Fate, that he let himself draw sudden hope 
and satisfaction even where nothing was definite, 
and as he walked briskly through the park 
towards his club his spirit rose with each step, 

At least he ‘had made one great advance ; he 
had broken down the barrier that had stood 
between himself and Rachel, and unless he wae 
very much mistaken he had made the first move 
in the game that was to defeat Eleanor and all 
hie enemies, and leave him victor of the situa- 
tion, 

(To be continued.) 








Iv is a mistake to suppose that a trotting 
horse always has one foot on the ground, —In- 
stantaneous photography has proved that a 
horse at full trot has all four feet in the air 
at certain points in ite progress, 
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THE GREYSTOKE MYSTERY. 


—0:—> 
OHAPTER X. 
A TERRIBLE VIGIL. 


WHETHER poor Nero had accidentally picked 
up the poison himself, or whether it had been 
given to him by design it was impossible to say ; 
but beyond question he was dead, and both Mrs, 
Graham and Dudley Maddox were evidently much 
upset by the circumatance, 

Vera was sorry too; she had grown to like the 
great, sagacious bloodhound, in spite of hie un- 
friendly behaviour on her first appearance at the 
Grange, and she would mise him, too, for lately 
he had been her constant companion in her 
rambles, 

“It is the begioning of ill luck,” madame 

observed, gloomily, to her cousin, as they sat at 
supper that evening. “It bears out what I told 
you the other day. The tide has turned, and 
finally it will land us at—-—” 
_ “Hush, my dear Adela!” he murmured, 
interrupting her quickly, “you will make Vera 
wonder what on earth you are talking about. I 
really think this place is getting on your nerves, 
you are growing full of fancies. But that I am 
aware your devotion to your husband won’t let 
y a him I should recommend » change of 
air to you.” 

“My opinion is that I had better take my 
husband away,” she retorted, returning his glance 
with one equally significant. 

“But there is this young lady to consider. 
Vhere her father goes she naturally must go 
L00, 
“It does not follow. If-we went away on a 
‘atter of health she could be left behind.” 

__, Aud me, what’s to become of me, am I to be 
left behind too?” he asked, with a gay smile, 
that seemed to have a very irritating effect on 
his cousin, for ehe shrugged her shoulders, and 
did not condescend to answer. 




















OLD DEBORAH ASCENDED THE STAIRCASE WITH A LAMP IN HER HAND, FOLLOWED BY HER HUSBAND, 




























There waa a little silence, Dudley broke it by 
saying,—- 

“ We are all rather off colour to-night, I think. 
Suppose you treat us to some champagne, Adela. 
Have I your permission to go to the wine cellar 
aud fetch a bottle?” 

She nodded assentingly, and went on with her 
meal. When he rose, however, he said,— 

“Perhaps you had better come and tell me 
which to choose, or I may make a muddle, and 
bring up the wrong bottle.” 

They were absent only a few minutes, and 
when they returned Dudley carried the wine, 
while Adela held the three champagne tumblers 
which she had fetched from the pantry. 

“We have run short of wineglasses,” she 
observed, with a smile, as she distributed them, 
“and that explains why two are white, and one 
is red. You shall have the red one, Vera.” 

She held it while Dudley filled it, and then 
pushed it towards the young girl, saying, — 

“You must drink my health. I forgot to tell 
you it was my birthday. Birthdays are not such 
pleasant things after thirty as they are before, 
and one is not usually so anxious to be reminded 
of them.” 

“ Still, when they come, they should be duly 
honoured,” returned Maddox, raising high his 
glass, “and so I give the toast, madame’s health 
ani happiness!” 

He drank half the contents of his glass, and 
under the circumstances Vera could hardly refuse 
to follow suit. But the wine seemed to her 
bitter, and as she put her tumbler down she 
involuntatily made » wry face. 

“ What's the matter }” asked Maddox, noticing 
it. 

“Nothing much, only there seems to me 4 
curious taste to this champagne.” 

“ Curious! Why ite first rate wine, couldn't 
be better. Only ite dry, and I suppose, like most 
girls, you prefer the sweet. You had better not 
say so at Evremond Court, Vera, or they won't 
think much of your taste.” 

“Tf you don’t drink it all up I shall think it 








is because you don't approve of the toast,” added 
madame, shrugging her shoulders, and thus 
challenged, Vera put the glass to her lips, and 
swallowed its contents at one draught, though 
she would infinitely have preferred iewving them,’ 

"That's right. Now let me fill your. glaes 
again,” said Dudley, bending forward with the 
bottle in his hand ; but ehe shook her head, and 
drew the glass away, and then she noticed for 
the first time, a fine white sediment at the bottom 
of the little tumbler. 

She made no remark on this circumstance, and 
probably would have thought nothing of it, if pa 
little while later she had not felt a sensation of 
sleepiness and dizziness quite unusual to her, and 
for which she could in movise account. So great 
was it that she could hardly sit upright. 

“T am not very well. I think,” she said to 
madame, “I had better go up to my room.” 

“Let me help you,” exclaimed her etep- 
mother. 

And sho offered ber arm, which Vera was very 
glad to accept, for she wae really too giddy to 
ascend the stairs alone, 

“T can’t understand it,” she said, sitiing down 
as soon as ehe was in her room, and putting her 
hands to her temples, ‘‘1 was quite well whea I 
went in to supper.” 

‘Tt is a fainting attack, I expect. The only 
thing for you is to get into bed, A good night’s 
sleep will put you all right.” 

She assisted her to undress, and did not leave 
her until she was settled in bed. Even then she 
offered to sit by lor side, but Vera would nob 
hear of it, declaring that she had a much better 
chance of getting to sleep if she were alone, 

On this madame left the room, and soon afte: 
her departure Vera’s sleepiness suddenly van- 
ished, and she eat up in bed, feeling more 
thoroughly wide-awake than she had felv all 
day. 

Her giddiness, too, had disappeared, but it bad 
left behind it s strange sensation of light-headed 
ness, the like of which she only remembered to 
have experienced once before, and that was at 
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echool, when she had been ili and sleepless, and | 


the ductor had given her a narcotic. 

The effect it had on her had been juss the 
opposite to his caleulations, for instead of sooth- 
ing, ip had excited her, and kept her wide awaka 
duriog the whole of tha night; and the next 
morning he had said the dose given) bet muat 
have been too strong. 

Vora's opiafon waa that the very same thing 
lad happened now. Her euspiciona were first 
sroused by her own sensations, and then she 
recalled two or three incidents which confirmed 
the idea—the fact that a red glaes had been 
given to her, the bitter taste of the wiae, the 
sediment at the bottom, and madame’a evident 
auxisty that she should finish all thet had been 
pow ed out for her 

Yes, for some reason or other, it was thought 

‘sirable that she should sleep soundly, and 

1ean8 had been taken to ensure her doing #0. 

Just at first the girl felt a little frightened, 
and almost decided on rushing down aud making 
au appeal to her father 

Bat what would be the use? He was entirely 
uader the dominion of his wife, and had not the 
nower—even if he had the will—to help her, 

Themshe began to ask herself why the narcotic 
had been given her, and the anewer suggesting 
i'se!fowas that certain events were in progress at 
the Grange of which she was to be kept in 
ignorance, 

She quietly got.up and dressed, first of all 
lockiug the doors of sitting and bed-rooms, and 
utting out the lamp which. had been left burn- 
ing on the side table, 


She was determined fo watch and sea if she 
id not unravel the mystery 
According!y she seated heraelf ia an arm-chair 


quite close to the door, and waited with as much 
patience az she could muster until the clock 
downstairs struck ten 


There was no sound i 
+t 


anite 


the house—everythiog 


was a3 guiep as the grave, The minutes, as 
they slowly dragg by, seemed absolutely 
jaterminable. 

At last—and it must have been close on 


eloveu o’clock—-the stealthy sound of footsteps 
yetvide approached her door, on the other side of 
which they paueed 

The handle was gently turned—she could even 
hear the mufiled, breathing of madame as she 
ent down with her ear to the keyhole. 

After thas the sitting-room door also was 
examined, ani then the footsteps went quietly 
down the oakex stairs, and once more complete 
silence reigned 

Vera remained in her arm-chair until after 
midnight, sud by this time she was growing 
‘hitled and cramped, sithough her faculties were 
ali keealy alert and even excited, 

She rose to aivetch herself; and get: a rug, bub 
before sittiog down sgein went to the window 
wud ~peeped out through a hole in the 
iine 4 
{i was a fine night, ratherinclined to be frosty. 

stars burned like jewels in the blue sky; a 
ung moon just beyond the crescent stage, lent 
faint radiance, by which the outlines of trees 
cd shrabs were all distinctly visible 
Between the house and the moat something 
mored—a man's Ggure walking slowly along with 

» hands clasped behind the back, 

Vera had no difficulty in recognising her father, 
whose white hair aud long silvery beard made 

istinective ie obscurity ; ha was looking 

y up at the front of the tirangs, more 

larly at her windows, and after passing 
he turned back, and went to the east side, 
apparently to his cwn study, 

His presence at this hour’ surprised his 
jaughter, who was under the impression that he 
always retired to bed very oarly—edmetimes at 
eigh o'clock, and rarely later than nine, 

Besides, it was strange that ‘he should ¢o 
obsbinately refuse to leave the house in the day- 
tiene, and yet run the risk of the coo! night air, 
which could hardly be beneficial to him in his 
lalionte state of health , 

+ remained at tite window until she became 
cious of subdued sounds in the house—soft 
footsteps ascending the staire—the subdued 


ees ey 





















murinur of yoices conversing. rapidly, although 
in au undertone, . ‘ ig mi 
She hesitated for some tims, but fiaally her 


curidtity got the better of her, and she pent 
cnlogked her door and peeped out. dis ’ 

Old Deborah was in the act of ascending the 
atafreass with a lamp in her hand, and behind 
het came her husband. LAs 

Both wore -list-covered shoes, and. happily 
ueither glanced in her direction. hy 

When they reached the landing they (turned 
io the left, and Vera advanced from hei -biding- 
age pee to see them enter the corridor 

to the east wing. Moreover, she, heard 
the fain rattle of keys, and knew Deborah myst 
be unlocking the grsen baize door, through w 
she aod Thrupp disappeared, closing the door, 
behind them. 

Vera had almost made up her mind to. fallow, 
When She was startled by the sight of 
lamp meinem the staircase, and this wag 
by madame herself, na 

Behind her walked Mr. Graham, who made the 
ascent slowly and laboriously, as if, he were datry> 
ing something heavy, i 

‘The young. girl had barely time to get ito 
her room, 
the noise of the latch should betray her... 

As the two reeched the top of the staiva. she 
almost held her breath lest they should glance in 
her direction ; but happily for her they seemed too 
preoccupied to wastea thought on her. Madame's 
brow was kuitted into a frown, her lips were 
compressed firraly together, She looked like one 
bent on a desperate purpose. Her husband kept 
his eyes fixed on the ground, so it was impossible 
bo guess his expreasion. 

They also went through the baize door, which 
closed after them and shut out all sounds; and 


| Vera remained in the shadow of her doorway, 


wondering more than ever what could be the 
meaning of these strange proceedings. 

The sight of her father gave her a great shock, 
for it seemed to hint that he was a party to the 
plan of drugging her; moreover, it made her 
suepect he had been deceiving her all this time. 

She would have given a great deal to be able 
to follow the conspirators in the east wing ; bu! 
she literally. dare not attempt it, the risk would 
have been too great. 

For over a quarter of av hour she remained on 
the landing, but no one appeared, and then she 


went to her window and geatly opened it, in the | 


hope that by leaning out she might see whether 
there were any lights about, 

Of course from this position she could not 
catch a glimpse of the east wing, which was at 
an angle with her; but from its direction she 
saw some figures advancing—saw them very dis- 
tinetly too—for the stars burned more brilliantly 
than ever pow, and the moon was. higher. 

There were four people, and on their shoulders 
they bore a Jong narrow box, which seemed to 
be very heavy. 

Great Heavens, it wasa coffin! 

Vera literally staggered back as this convic- 
tion forced itself upon her. The horror of it 
was overwhelmicg. Who could be inside it— 
why should it be carried forth in secrecy and the 
dead of the night? Surtely there must be a 
guilty history attached to it. 

All wish to see further had left her. She felt, 
indeed, sick and ill, and desirous only of trying 
to get rid of the horrible impression the sight 
had given her, 

Throwing herself on her bed she closed her 
eyes, and put her fiugers in her ears, and then 
the remembrance of Deborah's grim words came 
back to her,” 

“Eyes are nob always. made to see with nor 
ears to hear with ; sometimes they’re only useful 
for telling you. what you mustn't see and mustn't 
hear,” 


Vera understood now what these words meant. 


CHAPTER XL 
KVREMOND COURT, 
“ Wet, I must day you don’t look as if you were 


he was afraid to close the door, Test | fa: 


daughter as ele stood before her ready to start on 
her adr visi) to Evremond Court, “| 
catt't imagine what you bave been doing with 
| yourself to Ht 80 hae heavy ‘4 

And M@che spoke, there was ® sparkle of 
subdued tridmph in her bright black eyes, which 
made Vers ¢lench ber hands together in impoten: 


i 


She longed to tell her that. eye gp 
ere oe 
@ purpose for whic’ pa ’ 

but prudence kept her silent, = é 
‘ the 


would have had no 
heaitation in aecusing her ;-but there waa her 
father to consider, and the thought of him made 


the girl pause, we aa 

She was fi intensely ri )Maore 
than that, mae) She did not Ww what 
course to adopt ; om all sidev difficulties besat her. 
Her one desire now was to get out-of the house, 
and beyond reach ofits very atmosphere, While 
‘ow was away she b think over the scene of 

pnisht before, and decide ‘todo, 

Punctuslly at the time appointed the carriage 
‘drew up in front of the house, and with a cold 

swell to Mrs..Graham she got into it, She 
had no seen her father that 


indeed 
be was still in bed; “but Dadley stood 
ready to hand hor into the victoria, and as he did 


30, he whi ‘ a s 
you wil! éijoy vourself, but I hope 


"T hope 
ou won't et ue | ) 

‘ Vera ata ape ton him that her only chance of 
enjoyment lay ia forgetfulness. She breathed a 
eb of “as the, cur ; oub of the 
avenue into the laue, and ever once turned back 
to look at her ivy clad home—iadeed as the dis- 
tance increased nm her and it her spirits 
rose proportionately, and the ghastly scene she 
had witnessed seemed more like a nightmare than 
reality. The day was as lovely as its predecessor 
had beén ; the sunshine brought out the vivid 
freshness of the leaves, and wooed the ecent from 
the flowers. In every thicket and covert birds 
were siuging, and over all spread an intensely 
blue aky. 

Vera was young, and to the young it is always 
more or less easy to throw off ail unpleasant 
thoughts. Every yard brought her nearer to her 
lover, and when she finally reached Evremond 
Court—a fine old red brick building, with a cosy, 
homelike air about it that made it a great con- 
trast ‘to- the Gra she had almost forgottea 
her troubles in the excitement of seeing 
Maurice. 

He stood on the steps ready to receive her, 
looking young and bright and handsome—brighter 
indeed than ho had looked ever since; poor 
Frank's death, 

* T)arling, how delighted I am to see you,” he 
whispered, radiantly.. “I was dreadfully afraid 
that even at the last minute something might 
ocour to prevent yourcoming. I wanted to come 
over to the Grange to fetch you, but my aunt 
thonght I had better not,” 

Does she know of our-—-~"? began Vera, aud 
then atopped, abashed. 

“Of our engagement? Well, I am not sure 
that she /nows it, but she hasa very strong sus- 
picion of the truth. Sometimes, dearest, I feel 
inclined to publish it at once to all the world, 
and then the thought of poor Frank holds me 
back ; but if you. would rather ib was known I 
wili have it anounced immediately,”’ ; 

“No, no,” she answered, hastily, “Ib is 
betver a3 it is—for a little while at-any rate,” 

Maurice led her into the morning-room—* 
charmingly furnished apartment looking south, 
and opening into. a conservatory, which was now 
a perfect blaze of blossom loveliness, This was 
Lady Evremond’s own especial sanctum, and 
there were various indications of her presence 
scattered about, The piano was n, with o 
plece of music on the stand, some delicate: fenii- 
nine work lay on a small table in compan, with 
& new novel and uncut zines, just down 
from Madie's, A couple of love birda cooed to 
each other in a gilded cage, and cut flowers 
abounded in the vases. To Vera, just fresh from. 


the gloomy rooms at home, this looked # verit- 





particularly pleased at the prospect of this visit,” 
observed Mrs. Graham, regarding her step- 


able fairyland, — 
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Lady Evremond rose from the low chair in 
which she had been sitting, She wore a loose 
morning gown Of white cashmere, trimmed with 
lace, and on her head was a dainty little apology 
foracap. Everything about her bespoke refine: 
ment—from her pretty golden hair to her little 
bronze shoes. She greeted. her visitor with 
charming cordiality, and theo introduced to Vera 
her niece, Miss Chandos—~a tall, fair, aristocratic 
jooking gil, dressed ia a tailor-made coatume, 
exquisitely out, of light tweed, which fitted her to 

rfection, 

Her cold blue eyes swept over the new comer 
with critical keenmess, and poor Vera became at 
once wretchedly conscious that her home-made 
garmenta were scornfully appraised. She had 
an inatinctive idea that Miss Chandos was pre- 
pared to dislike her, and unconsciously her own 
demeanour stiffened slightly, 

Lady Evremond, however, seemed determined 
to make her feel herself at home, and chatted 
lightly and pleasantly until luncheon was av- 
nounced, and with it Lord Evremond ; he also 
welcomed her with evident cordiality. It was 
quite a néw sensation to Vera to sit down te a 
well-ordered table—the meals at the Grange 
were eerved anyhow, so to say ; but here every- 
thing waa different. The spotless white damask 
was ornantented with delicate hothouse flowers, 
with sparkling cut glass aod shining silver. A 
couple of men-servants waited, and seemed to 
Vera to anticipate all ber wants even before che 
was aware of them herself, Once or twice she 
caught one of these men looking at her with un- 
usual intentness—-or she fancied he was doing 
so. He was a slight, dark, clean shaven man 
with eyes habitually lowered, When, however, 
he raised them they betrayed a glance at once 
keen and penetrating. It was an abaurd idea, 
but Vera could not help fancying that this was 
aot the first time she had met it. 

After luncheon Maurice took her for a walk in 
the grounds--at Lady Evremond’s suggestion ; 
aud while they loitered about the well-kept park 
with its fine trees, its bracken knee-deep, in 
which the deer .were clustered together, its 
distanb glimpses of pine woods, Vera almost 
forgot her troubles and perplexities in the delight 


She hesitated about wearing ‘the necklace 
her father had given her; the idea of false 
jewellery was not pleasant to her. Still she 
took it from the little wooden box in which 
she had placed it and clasped it round her 
throat, just to eee how it would look. Its 
radiance positively dazzled her. Every time 
she mo the light struck across the gems, 
and brought out rainbow scinvtillatious of irides- 
cent brilliance. Its effect was so lovely that 
she decided not to take it off. 

As she entered the drawing-room she knew— 
in the subtle way that women do know these 
things—that her appearance created a sensation. 
Even Miss Chandos, attired in some wonderfu! 
gown of pearl-hued satin and cobwebby lace 
just fresh from Paris, looked at her with 
grudging admiration, while Maurice's eyes shone 
with a lover-like pride of possession. The ‘lush 
deepencd in Vera's cheek-—the last touch of 
loveliness is added to a beautiful woman when 
she knows she is admired ! 

The footman who had attracted her attention 
ab luncheou waited again at dinner, but he was 
careful not to leb her see he watched her— 
although, as » matter of fact, not a single move- 
ment on her part, or a word she uttered, escaped 
his notice, 

When dessert was placed upon the table, and 
the servants had retired, the conversation, which 
up to then bad becoute general, turned on jewels, 
and Lady Evremond remarked,— 

“T am supposed to be a connoisseur in dia- 
monds, and I have some very valuable ones of 
my own, but I have never seen any that approach 
your necklace in lustre and purity, 
Graham.” 

Vera opened her eyes in astonishment, 

“But these are nob diamonils, Lady Evre- 
mond "touching the’ stones with her fingers as 
she spoke, 

“Not diamonds! What are they, then ? 

* Orystals, I believe.” 

Iady Evremond’s eyebrows went up incredu- 
lously, 

“Grystals! ‘They are the most extraordinary 
ones Lever saw, then— and I have seen a good 





of the present moment. Once she asked Maurice | 


some question as to how his inquiries were getting 
on, but he evaded it, ‘ 
“We won't taik.of anything sad to-day, dar- 


ding,” he said, with a tendér eriile into her fair | 


face, and he pressed the arm drawn through his, 
closer to his si», “This shall be a red-letter 
day, given up wholly to pleasure. 
neither have melancholy regrets nor anticipations, 
om for once we will’ think of nothing but each 
other.” 
_ And to this resolixtion he kept, In the face of 
it Vera could hardly drag forward her home 
troubles, and go. the afternoon passed without 
her having mentioned them, And, oh! what a 
delightful afternoon it was! Maurice did most 
of the talking, he told her about his childhood, 
his parents—both of whom died when he was 
& boy—his schooldays, and it need hardly be 
sail she took the greatest interest even in the 
most trifling detail, The recital seemed to make 
her better acquainted with him, and even to 
bring him nearer. They were both in that 
stage of Love's young dream when the icterest 
of the world centres in themselves and each 
other, 
, Before they went indoors Maurice took her 
in one of the greenhouses and cut half-a-dozen 
Maréchale Niel roses for her to wear at dioner 
that evening. Dressing for dinner was rather 
an anxious moment for Vera, inasmuch az the 
only evening dress ehe had brought with her— 
indeed the only one she —was a black 
taco that bad been reserved for very -special 
cccnsions at school, It had seen its best days 
certainly ; nevertheless when she stood in front of 
. the long cheval glass, and looked at the charming 
image 1b reflected—a girl in the firsh flush of 
youthful loveliness, with bare neck and arms, a 
couple of yellow buds in her red-gold bair, and a 
long spray of tlie rosea. mixed with. green leaves 
in the Ince at ber bosom—she was forced to 
confess that, in sporting language, “she would 





| 


We will | 





wand a lot of beating.” 


many in my time. Pray who told you that, Miss 
Graham ?” 

“My father. He gave me the necklace last 
night, ¢cplaining at ‘the eame time, that though 


Miss | 





modern. It is singular that the jeweller to whom 
he entrusted it did not tell him thé value of the 
gems,” 

Here Lady Evremond, seeing that the conver- 
sation was getting embarrassing for Vera, inter- 
posed, and the ladies left the diniog-room, 

But Vera could not get rid of theuncomfortable 
impression it had made on her—it was one more 
in a series of mysteries, 

When the gentlemen came to the drawing- 
toom she crossed over to Lord Ev. emond, who 
had seated himeelf on a couch, and took a p!ace 
beside his. 

"Tam going to ovsk you some questions, Lord 
Evremond, J hope you'll forgive we for trespas- 
sing on your tinue,” 

“It is not @ question of forgiveness, Miss 
Graham. Iam only too delighted at the idea of 
being of service to you.” 

The couch waa placed fm a recese of the win- 
dow, and at some distance from that part of the 
room where the hostesa aud her other guests 
were sitting, eo that the conversation between 
Vera and the Viscount was virtually téte.d-téle, 

“Tthink you told mo the first time I met you 
that you had known wy father?” 

“That is correct, We were at Harrow to- 

ether, and I )inew himat Cambridge afterwarda, 
We were not at the same college, but we were 
up at the Vinivorsity at the same time,” 

* Surely my father is considerably older than 
you ?” exclaimed Vera, upou which Lord Hvre 
mond smoothed his moustache and smiled, 

"No; I believe we are about the same age.” 

“ He looks years older,” she anid. “ Did you 
gee tauch of him after he left Cambridge ?” 

“Oh yes, rather a good deal, although ou: 
careera did not run on the same linea, I went 
into the Army, ha, as you know, waa a savant, 
and occupied hiraself chiefly with acientific lite- 
rature. Nevertheless, we kept up our frieud- 
ship, and whey he married I was his best 
man,” 

“Then you knew my mother, too 7” 

“Yes, slightly. She was a very charmtag as 
well as a lovely woman. Soon afler the mar- 
riage I went out to Indie with my regiment, and 
I have not seen your father eince. As I informed 
you, I called upon him when I heard he had 
come. to live at Greystoke Grange, bub I was 
always told he was too great an invalid to see 


the'stones were good in their way, they were | me. So my old friend has aged a good deal, 


not diamonds.” 

“ That is very singular,” the: Viscountess ob- 
served, looking more puzzled than ever. 

Then she turned to her busband— 

“You are somewhat of a judge in. these things, 
Evremond—should you not have said the stones 
were real?” 

“ Asguredly—and remarkably fine ones too.’ T 
should like to examine them more closely some 
time if you will be kind enough to allow me to do 
so, Miss Graham,” 

Vera immediately unclasped:the necklace, and 
pushed it over'to him, whereupon he put on his 
glasses and scrutinised the ornament very closely, 

Your father is mistaken, Miss Graham,” he 
said finally, ‘“ These stones are not only genuine 
bub they are almost unique, They are of the 
fiaest water, and as you are ‘aware, the value of a 
diamond depends almost a8 much on its colour 
as on ite brilliance, Look—this will couvince you 
that Mr. Graham is ia error,” added Lord Evre- 
mond, taking up s wine glass and scratching ib 
with one of the gems, “A mere crystal would 
nob do that,” 

He gave. the necklace back, and Vera put it 
on. again, feeling as pumaled as the others over 
this curious discovery. 

Why, if he: knew them to be real, should her 


father have deliberately told her the stones were 


not diamonds.? 

Ic is very strange,” she murmured, aud Lord 
Evremond added drily— 

“ Very strange indeed. Did your father tell 
you the history of: the necklace $” 

“ He said it had belo to my mother,” 

‘Indeed! How long has she been dead{”’ 

Bacar ssf nineteen years. She died when I was 
a mere baby.” : 


“To that case Mr. Graham has had the stones | 








has he?” 

“Terribly,” Yera answered with a sigh; then 
dropping her voice into a still lower key sho 
added, “To!l me, Loré Evremond, in al! your 
intercourse with my father, did it ever strike 
you that—that his brain was ill-balanced ?” 

“Certainly not,” returned the Viscount with 
some astonishment. “On the contrary, f should 
have said he had the clearest judgment and sanest 
roind of any man [ ever knew,’ 

* And hia family—did any of them ever show 
symptoms of insanity ?” 

“ Not that I ever heard of, ani I thiakI should 
have known it if such had been the case, Indeed 
the. only sign of dementia I have ever observed 
with regard to your father ia in his appraise- 
ment of your necklace,” he finished, smiling 

Vera was silent. Suddenly Lord Evremond 
said, — 

‘By the way, I have just remembered some 
thing—a conversation I once had with your 
mother on the very subject of jewe's. { noticed 
she did nob wear avy, and she teld me she had a 
prejudice against doing so; indeed she said she 
would not keep any in her poseession, a relation 
left her some jewels, and she actually went the 
Jenglh of selling them and aerding the proceeds 
to a hospital. So it is strabge you should have 
inherited that superb necklace of yours from 
her.” 

It was strange indecd. Lustead of throwing 
light on the mystery Lord Evremond’s words 
had only tended to deepen it. 





CHAPTER SIL 
MADAME IN A NEW CHARACTER, 
Berore Vera had been at Evremond Court two 


re-set, for their setting is nearly new and quite | days she became aware thet she possessed a 
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would-be rival in Miss Chandos. The young lady 
was fairly self-controlled, and had herself well in 
hand ; but Love’s eyes are keen, and Vera noticed 
that whenever Maurice entered the room a subtle 
change came over her face; whenever he addressed 
her the marble calm of her manner underwent 
an alteration, while to Vera herself she preserved 
a demeanour that was almost icy in its coldness, 

She was an accomplizhed gir), with » beautiful 
soprano voice, which she managed to perfection, 
and herein consisted her one ¢lair to superiority 
over Vera, and also ber highest claim to Maurice's 
admiration 

He was passionately fond of music, and would 
sit at the piano enraptured while she sang to 
him, and it was in this way that their friend- 
ship had originated. 

Geraldine Chandos was undoubtedly band- 
some, too, and it is likely enough Maurice might 
bave fallen in love with her if fate had nob 
thrown Vera across his path ; etill Miss Chandos 
was hardly justified in her view of the matter— 
namely, that Veronica Graham had stolen her 
lover from her. 

She was a first-rate horsewoman, aid the 
morning following Vera’s arrival a couple of 
horses were brought round to the front door by 
& groom, and at the same moment Miss Chandos 
appeared attired in a blue cloth habit, which 
became her fair beauty admirably. 

Lord Evremond was to accompany her on her 
ride, and the others came out in the porch to 
see them mount, 

When the horses were cantering down the 





drive Vera said, with a small sigh,— 

" How delightful! I would give anything to 
ride,” 

“Would you?” returned Maurice, to whom 
the remark was addressed. “Then i am cure 
you shall do so. My uncle keeps up his stable 
v well, and there is safe to be another lady’s 

in them. I'll have it brought round to- 
morrow morning, and I!) be your squire,” 

“But I don’t know hew to ride !” 

“Tl teach you.” 

‘ And I haven't a habit,” 

“My aunt will lend you one of hers. Any 
more objections !” 

“JT shall probably find myself landed igno- 
miniously in the dust before I have well started.” 

Oh, n0, you won’t. Ite easy enough to stick 
mm if you have a decent mount—it only means 
courege, and in that I’m sure you are not defi- 
cient,” 

So on the following morning Vera made her 
firet attempt at equestrianism, and though at 
first she felt very much as if every step of the 
horse would jerk her forward over his nose, yet, 
when she discovered the catastrophe did not 
oceur, she grew courageous, and even allowed 
the animal to trot—with Maurice holding the 





rein be it understood ! | 

After ler first expedition she found herself | 
rather stiff; but this did not prevent her from 
essaying a second—for Maurice assured her that | 
the only cure for the etiffneee was a hair of the 
dog that had bitten her, and she found him to be 
correco. 

How delightful it was to ride through the 
honeysuckle scented Janes with her lover at her 
side, and to feel that zense of limitless freedom 
and exhilaration which no exercise save riding 
can give | 

No wonder that Vera forgot the Grange and 
its mysteries—no wonder that her cheeks grew 
rosier, her eyes brighter, her manner more 
buoyant, and that life looked quite a different 
thing from what it had done & few days ago | 

Maurice still kept to his programme of not 
letting the shadow of the past dim the present, 
md for three days at least the lovers were 
thoroughly happy. Ou the fourth they again 
went out for a ride, but this time they were 
accompanied by Miss Chandos, who, finding Lord 
Evremond had to sit on the bench that morning 
in bis capacity of magistrate, had asked to be 
allowed to join the expedition 

It wae at her requesi they went along the 
road leading to the Grange. and when they were 
just within sight of the chimnies they were met | 
by a dog-cart which was dashing along at a 
slashing pace, and as it came nearer proved toi 





contain two Dudley Maddox driving, 
and Mra. Graham sitting at his side, 

Involuntarily Vera drew up, and Maddox could 
hardly do otherwise than follow suit, although, 
to judge by his expression, he would much have 
preferred passing by without exchanging more 
than a bow, 

“Ts my father all right?” asked the young 
girl—for her first fear on seeing them driving 
80 quickly, was that he might be ill, and they 
were on their way to fetch her. 

Madame speedily ailayed her apprehension, 

“Your father is better than usual, and for 
that reason I am leaving him to day, and going 
up to town to transact some business on his 
behalf. I sball be back to-night, I hope. You 
mustn’t mind if we hurry on—it is a case of 
catching the train you see, and we havn't too 
much time as it is.” 

She waved her hand in farewell. Maddox 
roeanwhile looking back towards Maurice with an 
ugly frown on his face. He did not know Mr, 
St. John was at Evremond Court, otherwise he 
might have exerted his influence to prevent Vera 
being allowed to accept the Viscountess’s invita- 
tion, Maurice had returned his glance with 
interest, and when the dog-cart had driven off 
he said to Vera. 

“ Who is that young man }” 

“ My step- mother’s cousin—Dudley Maddox,” 

“H'm! Is he often at the Grange?” 

“He has been there a good deal since my 
return. My father likes him, so does madame.” 

“It’s more than I do then,” rejoined Maurice, 
with a slight ehrug of his shoulder. 

Miss Chandos had drawn up ata little distance, 
but she was “taking stock” of the occupants of 
the dog-cart all the same—indeed, .very little 
escaped her exceedingly observant eyes. 

She was leaving the Court that afternoon, in 
order to be present at a Royal ball the same 
night, but it had been arranged that she should 
return the following day, and remain with Lady 
Evremond another week. - Vera teld herself it 
wae very mean of her, and yet she could uot help 
rejoicing when she saw her driving off in the 
brougham on her way to the station, For twenty- 
four hours at least she would have Maurice all 
to herself, with no danger of disdainful eyes 
following their every movement ! 

The time paseed all too quickly. Mise Chandos 
came back in the afternoon, but Vera dd not 
see her until diuner time, and then she was very 
full of the splendour of the Royal bail—the 
graciousness of the Prince, the gentle loveliness 
of the Princess, Presently, however, she turned 


from Lady Evremond, and addressed nerself to 


Vera. 

“Before going to the ball we went to the 
opera,” she said, “and whom do you think I 
saw there, sitting in a box quite close to ours?” 

"IT haven't the least ides,” was Vera's per- 
fectly truthful answer. 

“ The lady and gentleman we met in the dog- 
cart when we were out riding yesterday.” 

“You surely don’t mean my step-mother, and 
ber cousin, Dudley Maddox !” 

"Yes, 1 do—they were in the box alone, and 
my attention was first drawn to her because she 
wore such lovely jewels, Everybody was siaring 
at her. Her tiara of diamonds matched? the 
necklace you wore the other night ”—Vera nad 
not put the ornament on since that first evening. 

* Are you quite sure you were not mistaken ?” 
she asked dubiously. “ My step-mother said she 
intended returning home last night.” 

-~"Then her intention was never fulfilled, for 
I'am certain of her identity. I looked at her 
well in the morning, and I was really fairly cloxe 
to her in the evening. No, I am quite convinced 
she and her companion were the two people who 

ed us in the dog-cart. Moreover, as I said 
before, her tiara matched the pattern of your 
necklace, and—-I should ssy—belonged to the 
same person.” 

Geraldine Chandos smiled rather triumphantly 
as she made this assertion; something told her 
that Vera was particularly sensitive on the 
subject of the necklace ; and that was the reason 
she never wore it now, - 

That eame evening, after the ladies had left 


the dining-room, and Maurice and Lord Evremon¢ 
lingered over their wine, the latter said,— 

“ To-day I had a letter from Colonel Whar*on’s 
business people over in India,” 

Colonel Wharton was the uncle who had left 
the Viscount the jewels which had dieappeared 
when Frank St. John was murdered. 

“Yes!” returned Maurice, interrogatively, 
looking up with interest, 

“They sent me a list of the jewels, and draw. 
ings of-most of them. Amongst them was a set 
of diamonds that had formerly belonged to a 
Ranee, and were of immense value, I have tho 
drawings here, and there is a curious thiog abou! 
them. I won’t mention it until I see whether 
you notice it.” 

He spread out on the table a large sheet of 
paper, on which were sketched diagrame of a 
parure of jewels. There were earrings, bracelets, 
tiara, and necklace. Maurice got up from his 
seat to come over to his uncle’s aide, and as he 
looked at the sketches a low exclamation of 
astonishment broke fromm his lips. 

“Why, the necklace is exactly the same 
pattern as that worn by Miss Graham the first 
evening she was here!” he said, 

“ Precisely the same,” Lord Evremond re. 
turned, with significant emphasis, which, how- 
ever, the young man waa too absorbed to notice, 

“It is s singular coincidence,” he observed, 
after a pause, “but a by no means impossible 
one, Of course’any design ia open to be copied, 
and the more beautiful it is the more likely it 
will be to have a replica.” : 

“Tam not so sure of that, neither was I quite 
satisfied with the explanation the young lady 
gave the other nighi—-or rather the explanation 
given her by her father. I have heard strange 
rumours about the Grange—hitherto I have 
disbelieved them, but now | am inclined to fancy 
they must have some foundation.” 

“Good Heavens, uncle, what do you mean!” 
asked Maurice in alarm. 

But Lord Evremond refused to be more 
explicit—-perhaps he had not formulated any- 
thing definite in his own mind, and was, there- 
fore, not in a position to make his meaning clear. 
Ali he had done was to render his nephew 
particularly uncomfortable. 


(70 be continued. ) 








BRENDA’S GUARDIAN. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Wuen Alice Brown left Cameron Castle she 
had but one desire, to escape from her husband's 
pursuit, and. but one plan to follow, her young 
lady’s instructions and go straight to Turner- 
street, cn ee Mrs, Lenvos, 
for Brenda's sake, would be kind and pitiful. 

But it: so happened that she reached the shabby 
little side etreet only to see Sir Guy Cameron 
issuing from number thi , and a nameless 
dread seized on the poor creature that he hat 
been prejudicing Mrs, Lennox against her, and ec 
she stole away ino the great Babylon of South 
London hopeless and aimless, not daring to 
claim the help of the only person im all that 
teeming population whom she bad hoped would 
befriend her. 

It was very foolish ; if only Alice had calcula 
ted the times of the trains, etcetera, she would 
have known that to reach London sooner than 
herself Sir Guy must have left the Castle before 
her flight was discovered, but then creatures in 
deadly fear do not pause to reason, and Alice 
Brown knew perfectly that the opinion of moat 
people, who had only a supérficial knowledge of 
her story would be dead against her. 

It is always the woman who is blamed by 
society in matrimonial differences, never the mao, 
it is going @ great step to admit there are “ faults 
on both sides,” but to hold the wife innocent and 
condemn the husband however black bis charac- 
ter may be, isa etep beyond the courage of the 





world at large. 
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Alice Brown had been carefully educated, and 
wos naturally refined and gentle in her speech 
and ways; she might have qe for a lady 
without many detectiog her humble origia, 
put ae it is ra more difficult for a pen 
friend!eas lady to obtain employment than for s 
“working woman,” she had no intention of 
tradiog on the fact. 

She knew juat a + abbot bpeony oP 
outside wi prejudices, e 
man pp amily had married pel ag him 
and blighted his prospects by taking a low-born 
wife. When things came to such a pasa he had 
aot enough to keep her; he left her with the re- 
mains of their home and the small remainder of 
his money, while he went “up country ” to try 
and make a fortune. 

When he returned she had disappeared no one 
knew where, and ever since alike in Kogland and 
Africa she had managed to evace his earnest 

Oh ! a ve y cou 6 m of his 
generous self-sacrifice and her black ingratitude. 

And naturally all claas-sympathy would be with 
him and his good looks, his fascinating manner 
would only fan the flame in his favour, 

Young as she was Alice saw ib all; she knew 
that even Sir Guy Cameron, good man and true 
though he was, regretted her position near 
his ward because of her ‘‘unhappy past,” she 
knew that even Sir Guy would probably side 
against her if he heard her hushand’s story. Sex 
prejudice and class sympathy would alike engage 
him on the other side. What was she to do } 

She sat on one of the benches in Kennington 
Park and asked herself the question. She , 
thanks to Brenda’s generosity, enough money to 
keep her for weeka, for two or three months even, 
but when it was gome she would be face to 
face with the same problem so it wae as well not 
to shrink from it now. 

She would gladly have died, poor sou!, just to 
escape out of the ruin she had made of her life, 
bub death will not come to those who desire his 
cold embrace. 

Alico Brown was barely twenty-two, she was 
peetty, accomplished in her small way, and sweet 
tempered in spite of all she had undergone, but 
yet her future was one desolate blank. 

She sat perfectly still, and tried hard to find a 
solution of the dreary problem ; all around her 
were signs of busy stirring life, children playing 
noisy games, even within the park’s precincts, 
heyond on one side were the tall prim looking 
houses built probably when the place was 
quite a rural district ; on the other, a line of 
ormnibuses ahd tramways plying to and fro 
between the City and Kennington. 

Five roads branched off from the park, leading 
respectively te the City and the populous suburbs 
of Camberwell, Clapham, Brixton and Lambeth ; 
where was she to go, what was she to do?” 

Tt was June, when days are at their longest, so 
there seemed no need to burry her decision. It 
waa the veriest trifle which after all decided her, 
Alice Brown was not without a tinge of the 
superstitious awe general in her class. She had 
wade up her mind to be guided by the first trifle 
which occurred, as in which road she found her- 
self on leaving the Park, but it so ep egy that 


a lady and a little girl coming up sat down on the 
other end of Alice's bench, and in a dream 
she listened to their con 


“Tt is most annoying of Mrs. Nairn,” aid the 
p other; “she ought to have sent home your 
dress this afternoon, If it wasn't twenty minutes’ 
waik to Hanwynd-road I’d go round to-night 
aod teil her what I think of her.” 

The little girl—she must have been about ten 
or twely k her head, 

“She'll send it as soon as she can. Don’t hurry 
her matama, She looked so ill last time we 
were there, and it must be very dull to live in 
Hanwynd-road.” 

"Of course itis the poorer of Camber- 
well,” said the mother ; “ but sil ones respect- 
able, As to being ili. Mrs, Nairn shouldn't take 
People’s work unless she meant to do it. There 
Gust be dozens of girls she could get to help her 
if she were really not able to do it herself.” 

The pair passed on, but Alice's mind was made 
oP; she would take a lodgiag in Hanwynd-road, 





Camberwell, and try to gob needlework. She 
wae quite @ skilful hand at making fine under- 
clothing, and could undertake plain dresses. 
What had seemed impossible to decide was now 
settled for her--and it was fate, not bersel!. 

Rising she made her way towards the shops ; 
there is a long line of them quite near the 
park. She bought first a good-sized black bag, 
ag as large as — could carry comfortab!y. 

she i erself with a few icdespens- 
able arti of clothing and toilet requisites, 
asking of the last ealeswoman if che coulil tell 
her the way to Hanwynd-road. 

“Which end of it? It runs from Camberwell 
New-road out into the Camberwell-road over the 
Green,” 

“Thank you,” said Alice, ‘it is this end I 
want.” 

She received her instructions and started. The 
Camberwell New-road no longer deserved ite 
name. It must have been built forty years or 
more Alice decided. It was a long, straight 
thoroughfare, one with houses on either side, 
Nothing picturesque or interesting about it; no 
doubt some of the houses had large old-fashioned 
gardena at the back, but Alice never thought of 
that ; she plodded on and on until at last she read 
the sign she wanted on a lamp post, Hanwynd- 
road was several degrees poorer than the broad 
thoroughfare on which it opened, and it really 
looked as though it had been built at all aorte of 
times by all sorta of people. There was nearly 
every shape of dwelling, from the stuffy new six- 
roomed houses jammed so close together one won- 
dered if there were possibly space for such 
details as passages and stairs, to the quaint 
detached cottage, whose front garden had been 
turned into a laundress’ drying ground or a car- 
penter’s workehop, as the case might be. 

It was very dull, very d mpreesing ; but Alioe 
Brown sped on her way, till at last two signs 
attracted her notice. Oddly enough both were 
in the same house, aud she paused for a moment 
to consider, 

The cottage was ly, old-fashioned and 
hideously out of repair ; but for some reason the 
garden had not been diverted from ite original 
purpose, Very few things would grow there. 
Doubtless there was too little sir, and the few 
shrubs and flowers which ventured to survive 
were sickly, stunted things ; but still it was an 
attempt at a garden. 

A gravel path pientifally bestrewn with weeds 
led to the front door, There was a window on 
either side. In cue was a picture of fashions, no 
doubt cut from some dressmaker’s monthly paper. 
In the other a card inscribed “ Front room to 
let,” As though to provent the passer-by making 
any possible mistake, two gaunt trees standing 

to the rickety gate on either side of the 


close 
at path were adorned with advertisement | 


8, displaying the notices repeated in the 
windows, 

Even a front room could not be very costly in 
thet locality, Alice pushed the creaking gate 
open and walked boldly up to the front door ; the 
knocker surely must have belonged to more pros- 
perous days, it was so ponderous, so out of pro- 
portion to the importance of the house ; indeed, 
the knock Alice gave almost frightened her by 
its sonorous vibrating sound, 

But it was unanswered ; a second, a third 
summons met the same fate. Then Alice Browne 
began to think the inhabitants of Vine Cottage— 
she read the name on the porch—could not be 
very desirous either of letting the front room or 
getting. orders for dresa-making. A. silence es 
of the grave hung over the place, and she was 
thinking of going away in despair when she 
caught sight of a tall slender form comiog up 

— path, evidently in search of herself; 
sorry, Mrs, Fox must have goue out, 
? ” 


EF 
: 
z 


was dressed , her clothes were worn even 
to Alice felt that in the quaint 


& 
: 
a 
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lady born. 
‘Not very long,” replied Brenda's maid ; "i 
wanted to see the room which you have to lot.” 

“Which Mrs, Fox has to let;” corrected her 
is @ nice Woman though a 
little rough, She is very anxious to get @ tenant 


é 





for the front parlour, I can show it you if you 
like ?” 

She opened the door with her latch-key ; two 
rooms led off the narrow little hall. She went 
into the fire and deposited her umbrella on the 
table, 

“I have lived here three years,” ehe said, 
simply, “T take in dress-making, and my name 
is Nairn,” 

“T want to get plain needlework to do,” said 
Alice, feeling some explanation was needed, and 
amazed to find she had actually drifted to the 
same house as the dressmaker she bad heard 
spoken of im the park. “ Perhaps when you were 
busy you'd let me help you. ['m a good band at 
children’s things.” 

Mre. Nairn said nothing. She showed the 
vacant room, pointing out how the cabinet bed- 
steal cpened at night and the toilet apparatus 
could be concealed in 8 cupboard, 

“ Mra, Fox aska six ehillinga a week ; for that 
she would boil your kettle and cook any small 
thing for you, but she does not undertake regular 
attendance,” 

The room was beautifully clean, and Alice 
knew it was decidedly chenp. She looked at 
Mrs, Nairn anxiously. 

“T know no one in London; I conldn’t give 
any references, bat I will pay a month's reut in 
advance if that will dot” 

“A week's would be enough,” said Mrs, Nairn, 
practically. ‘‘ Will you leave your bag here now ! 
i suppose you will wan to go owt and do a little 
shopping ; but the shops round here keep open 
very late. Perhaps you would like s cup of tea, 
I shall be having mice, and you will be very 
welcome #.”” 

To her surprise the stranger burst into tears. 

“You are over tired,” said Mvs. Nairn, kindly, 
putting one hand on her shoulder, “and then 
things seem worse to ue. You will feel better 
when you have had some tea, and believe me 
there are worse troubles than having to live in 
ove room in Hanwynd-road.” 

‘*T know there are,” said Alice, “and I only 
cried because you were so kind, { have hada 
great deal of trouble lately, and the least thing 
upsets me,” 

“Is your mother living!” asked Mrs. Nairn. 

* No; she died while I was abroad. They say 
the losing me killed her ; and I have never been 
happy since.” 

“There are worse troubles than the loss of 
those we love,” said the dressmaker, “Come 
into my room and rest a little while 1 make the 
tea.” 

Alice had taken off her hat and manstie. She 
looked very young and pretty as she followed 
Mrs. Nairn to her abode, Somehow this room 
had a very different aspect from the one on the 
opposite side of the door ; the furniture wae nv 
grander, it was indeed identical, except tha! there 
was a plain deal-table for cutting out, and a 
sewing-machine stood in one corner ; but on the 
mantlepiece were two or three things you would 
not have expected to find in Hanwynd-road, aud 
which gave a nameless air of elegance to the little 
room, 

A gold watch set with jewels was suspended 
by « little chain to an ormolu stand, so as to serve 
as a clock ; then there were two photographs in 
green plush frames, blurred and faded as photo- 
graphs do become with the lapse of years, but 
still works of art; one represented a man ia the 
prime of life, with clearly-cut aristocratic featuras 
aod a handsome though rather stern face ; the 
other s pretty child of two or three years old ; 
some ferns stood in the window, and a little table 
in one corner had been covered with a crimson 
cloth and made to serve as a davenport. Un 
questionably Mra, Nairu wasa lady, yet she looked 
terribly poor. 

She made the tea deftly, cut some bread-and- 
butter and drew a chair forward for her visitor. 

**Do you know it is long time since I had 
anyone to tea with me,” she said, presently. “ [ 
lead a lonely life.”’ 

af shalt never forget your kindness,” said 
Alice, “I was feeling heart sick and despairing 
when I eaw you. It seemed to me there was no 
one in the whole world who cared what became 
of me,” 
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“You are very young to talk like that,” 


“TI am twenty-two; but I have had a great 
deal of trouble,” 

“ Bave you no father, or brother, or sister ?” 

"7 


I have vo relation of my own, My husband,” 
and she raised her sad eyes to the cressmaker’s 
face, ‘‘ deserted me, my baby died of starvation. 
Then, four months ago, » young lady engaged 
me ag her maid, and brought me home to Hog 
land, I thought when I left Africa my troubles 
were over.” Y 

And weren't they ?” 

“They seemed so at first, my mistress was so 
kind. She treated. me more as a friend than a 
servant; but my husband found me out. He 
wrote that he was coming to claim me, and so I 
ran away. I don’t know why I tell you all this,” 
she added, sadly; “indeed, indeed I don’t go about 
pouring my story into every one’s ears; but you 
have a kind face, and I thought maybe you'd 
understand,” 

“T think I do,” said. Mre, Nairn; “but, my 
poor girl, answer me just this one question. Isit 
quite impossible to make peace between you and 
your husband! A woman is so lonely withoud 
home ties ; and love forgives much.” 

“T forgave a great deal,” said Alice ; “but he 
has gone too far. He lived in Cape Town by 
cheating men at.cards; and when 1 begged him 
to leave off aud work honestly he cursed me and 
kaocked me down. He le?t meand my baby to 
starve, while he lived in luxury. ‘hes 1 know 
he was arrested : 
monds, yet the last time I aaw him he was Jressed 
likea prince. I would rather kill myeelf than go 
back to him, ITt’e not my own wrongs I can’t 
forgive, it's that he left my child to starve ; and 
Tam afraid of him, When he fixes his bold dark 
eyes on my face ] don’t seem to have any strength 
or power left believe that he could make me 
do anything at such times, even murder,” 


and imprisoned for stealing dia- | 





The elder woman took the girl’s band in hers. 

“Your secret is quite safe with me,” she 
answered, ‘J, ‘00, have losta child. My little 
one would be a woman grown by now, and for her 
sake I always try to belp any lonely girl. I meet. 
Lam only a working woman. My power is very 
small ; but for my darling’s sake I long to make 
girls’ lives brighter.’’ 

When Mrs, Fox came in she at once ratified the 
engagerment the lodger had entered into on her 
ehaif, She only put in one condition for the 
dresgmaker’s own sake, 

“Are you sure she'll do you no harm, Mra. 
Nairn! 1 don’t want o stravger here to take the 
bread out of your mouth,” 

“T am quite sure che will not try to,eteal my 
customers. I can’t do very much work now, 
Mrs. Fox, 1 seem so tired and ill, so perhaps it 
will be an advantage to me to have some one on 
she spot whose assistance I can get, from time to 
hime hag 

She's an angel, if there be euch: things, Misa 
Brown,” said the landlady to Alice later that 


night. 

“She has lived with you three years, I think 
he said,’ 

“Yeo; and before that she lodged with my 


sister. I’ve known Mrs, Nairn on and off for 
yeare, When I first saw her she was guite a girl, 
and more beautiful than any girl Lever saw: but 
you see years of hard work and grief age a woman 
quickly. She looks quite fifty now.” 

“T thought she was sixty. She has such 
beautiful white hair.’ 

“ Ay, out that’s grief, not age. She bad that 
snow- white hair before she was twenty-seven, I 
can’t tell you her age, I never was good. at 
ca'culatione, but sle can’t be forty even now,” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Sm Marmanvuxe Tremarme’s. friends. had 
suffered grave anxiety as to his fate. His strange 
disappearance had troubled them acutely.; but 
their wildest fears hardly equalled the truth, and 
the baronet’: plight was really. so serious that 
had Guy Cameron only guessed the truth he 
would have pub every other feeling aside and 
flown to his assistance 


| Osman suavely; “you can go nowand tell the 


But alas! those mystical letters “P, M.” 
seexned destined to puzzle everyone, Never once 
did it occur to Sir Guy that. they might stand 
for Penfold Manor, : Had it only done so the 
course of evente would have been strangely 
altered. 

Whew Sir Marmaduke came to himself he was 
stretched on an old-fashioned so’a, The coloured 
woman stood by his side holding a glass of wine 
to. his lips, and the man-servant, whom he had 
supposed to be her husband, sat at a little dis- 
tance surveying the scene with calm interest. 

Sir Marmaduke tried to-rise, but an intolerable 
pain in his arm stopped him, Sonna murmured 
some words in an unknown tongue, and the 
coloured man rose and walked slowly towards 
the sofa. 

“Your arm is broken,” he said gravely ; ‘*in 
your own interests it wonld be better for you to 
keep quiet.” 

But Sir Marmaduke bad a hot passionate 
temper. He was stung to indignation by the 
recollection of his wrongs, and he had not the 
slightest intention of obeying these coloured 
minions. 

“I wish to leave this cursed place,” he cried, 
starting. toa sitting posture, although the effort 
cost him agony, ‘‘and be sure when I get away 
I'll denounce you. Things have come to a pretty 
pass if an Eoglish gentleman can’ pay an after- 
noon call without being drugged sud detained a 
prisoner against his will.” 

But his violence made not. the smallest im- 
pression on his. listeners; the man tapped ‘his 
forehead significantly, and the woman nodded in 
agreement, 

* Quite daft,” she said gravely. 

‘A violent case of mania,” replied the man, | 
** not a doubt of i.” 

‘The master should be warned,” observed 
Sonna, ‘ that the stranger is awake,” 

“ Awake,” thundered Sir Marmaduke, “Ill 
soon let you know I am awake, Just ieb me 
speak to Mr. Trelawny, and 1’ll soon tell him 
what 1 think of his goimgs on, He'll find he 
can’t ill-treat an Englishman at home with 
impunity, whatever he has done abroad.” 

‘You are perfectly free to* leave us,” said 


story of your wrongs to whoever will listen to you. 
There is no need to wait.” 

Once again Sir Marmaduke tried to stagger to 
his feet, but sank back on the sofa with » groan. 
Not only was his arm broken, but his right foot 
wae 30 painful he could not put it to the ground, 
Evidently he had eprained it in his fall, while he 
felt bruieed and shaken all over, No; it was 
sim; ly impossible for him to leave Penfold M.nor 
unaided, he could not have staggered to the door 
much lese down the iong passages which ied to 
the ball, while the walk through the grounds 
was ap absolute impossibility, Leave the Manor 


sence of his master, or confidante, either term 
would be sorrect—the man who had claimed 
Sir Christopher Penfold’s eetate as heir-at-law 
and was known in Hampshire as John Trelawny, 

It was only five months since ‘that wonder! 
letter had come to the two friends in the mud 
hut near the Dal river, only five months since a 
fraud az cruel as ever entered into the heart of 
man bad been conceived and executed. 

Briefly, the two men who hadenjoyed Kenneth 
Norton's hospitality were indeed John Tremaine 
and Jack Trelawny. The one the ‘penniles 
desperado who had known the inside of a colonia} 
prisov, who had not the slightest chance of riches 
or fortune till death removed his elder brothwr; 
the other the happy, careless, ne’er-do-well, mie 
sinned against than sinning, who had been driven 
into exile by the austere will of a Calvinistic uncle, 
and who had left behind him in Eagland the 
gitl he loved more than life, 

And it must have been a terrible temptation 
to the elder man that “ Darkie’’ died in the firet 
flush of his prosperity, before he had time to do 
aught for his friend’s benefit. Again afd again 
on the journey down from the Dal river the 
thought of the fraud had suggested itself to the 
“Captain,” Darkie was dying. He ‘wanted 
neither lands nor gold, he would sleep as well 
under an essumed name as though his own had 
been carved over bis grave. Why ‘should nod 
Darkie be buried as the ne’er-do-well prodiga? 
Jobn Tremaine, and his friend travel to England 
as John Trelawny aud take possession of the 
Penfold property ! 

It was en awful tewpation. Tremaine did not 
yield to it at first ; but it came again and again. 
“ Darkie’s” dying words, “ I leave you all I have, 
Jack,” seemed to the desperate man to sanction 
the fraud, although he knew perfectly that, estate 
and revenue being entailed, Darkie nod the 
smallest power to bequeath them to’ him: John 
Tremaine was still undecided. The angels of 
good and evil were struggling within him for the 
mastery, when Mr, Norton’s simple question as 
to the dead man’s name forced him to take a 
decitied course. Evil triumphed. ‘Fresh from 
the deathbed of his friend he stole his name and 
place, 





on his own feet he simply could not, and yet the 
thought of passing the night there filled him 
with a nameless horror, 

“IT wish to see Mr, Trelawny,” he said coldly, 
“ and at once,” , 

He felt pretty sure Trelawny kuew of the 
treatment meted out to him—thad, in fact, he 
had probably ordered it; but race prejudice’ was 
very strong in the baronet’s heart. He would 
rather deal with an Englishman, oven a scoun- 
dre}, than with these coloured servants. 
yellow faces and dark sinister eyes filled him with 
@ nameless repulsion, Theoretically Sir Marma- 
duke held that negroes are men and brothers, 
and eubscribed lerge sums to a society which 
undertook their conversion. Bub theory and 
practice were very different things 

Jobn Trelawny might be a villain, but ab least 
his skin was white, and he would have an Eng- 
lish face, These coloured servants seemed to Sir 





Marmaduke as something outside the pale of 
humanity. 

Oeman turned to the woman and muttered 
something too low for the captive to hear, even 
if it had nov been epoken in the eoft melodious 
Eastern language which was the man’s native 
tongue. Sonna nodded her bead gravely; and a 
moment later she and the ‘patient were left 
alone. 

A few seconds and: Osman stood in the pre- 





Their | 


His part once taken it would have been impos- 
Mr. Norton showed to the very name of Tremaine 
would have made the confession harder, but 
The very Jificuity of the réle he had to play 
fascinated him, 
him. Before Darkie was buried his comrade had 
roughly mapped out his future course and weighed 

First and forersost he must do his wtmoet to 
possess himseif of some other fortune legitimately 

| him. Next he must avoid 1 Sg in 

| England who had known ei hime or the 
real Trelawny intiniately, , 

“Dalvie,” was the peréon most to be feared, 

| rank of society she moved, it would be difficult 
to provide sfainst all chance of meeting her; but 
fickle, and most likely ehe had forgotten her first 
love and married someone elsé, in which case she 
former flanc: 

Next’ to Dulcie the most dangerous persou 
ecoundrel minimised this fact by neglecting te 
seod him the news of hiv brother’s suppoeed (') 
be nothing to induce the baronet specially to 
seek out Mr. Trelawny. 
ton for two reaeons, she was on heiress, and recure 
of her money he might manage pretty well with 
had yet another reason for pressing His suit; Mr. 
Norton’s mention of Marmaduke Tremaine, acd 
his brother’s past life. 

He knew that Kenneth Mazelmere, after » 


sible to draw back. Indeed, the deep animosity 
Jack had not the smallest desire to ¢onfess, 
He was too clever not to see the perils before 
his difficulties. 

before the one he had stélen was wrested from 
| and as he had no idea of her surname, or in what 
| on the other hand all women, he believed, were 
would probaly be only too anxious to avoid her 
was Sir Marmaduke Tremaine; but the artful 
déath ; believing John etili in Africa there would 
The deceiver intended to marry Brenda Nor- 
out Penfold Manor if fate deprived him of it ; he 
intense hatred of him, had set John thinking of 
life long friendship had quarrelled with him aod 





gone abroad, and he guessed Nortou was only au 
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assumed name, and the tasster of London Tower 
was really 


There were reasous well known to John wh 
his brother would never be hard on Lord Hazel- 
more’a doughter, therefore to make Brenda his 
wife was a clever etroke of policy, since he could 
shelter himself behind her. 

‘he carefully: laid plans went a trifle awry ; 
one circumstance prevented Joho Trelaway—we 
must for the present give him the name he stole— 
from coming to Eogland in the same vessel as 
Brenda, and also prevented his going to Cameron 
Castie; he was perforce obliged to play a waiting 
game. 
°'During the Week he lingered at Cape Town 
awaiting the next homeward bound vessel, he fell 
io with an old comrade, a Malay, who had by 
dint of close asgociation with English people and 
. really superior education, managed to pass him- 
celf off as a student of Indian extraction. 

Osman Melroy had abjured the faith of his 
fathers and forsaken the worship of Mahomet; he 
had not learned to worship avyone else—ualoss 
it were hia Satanic Majesty—and now combined 
the worst features of the Malay and the colonial. 

He had been employed by John Tremaive more 
than once, and with success. When that worthy 
offered him his passage to Foglaud and five hun- 
dred pounds in return fora year's service as 
secretary and geueral factotum, he clenched the 
bargain at once, only stipulating that his sister 
should accompany them. 

* She is clever—for a woman, and will serve 
you wall,’ and Tremaine, or rather Trelawny, 
agreed, 

Of course he was bound to refuse the hospi- 
tality of his uncle's lawyer, not kucwing but 
what he might betray some ignorance of Sir 
Christopher in the course of an evening’s conver- 
SALION, 

Kqually, of course, be could not see Dulcie 
Stuart, and not knowing whether Darkie had 
ever visited the Manor, mot content with 
clearing out the whole staff of servants, he would 
not even venture to walk through the village or 
receive one of his neighbours lest suspicion should 
be aroused. 

He waa playing a desperate game and he knew 
it, but his fature course was mapped out. 

For full six months he intended to live at 
Penfold Manor so as to lull the criticism which 
would have been provoked had he forsaken his 
estate too quickly. 

A\ the approagh of winter he meant to discover 
that England was too bleak for him after his 
years in the southern hemisphere and go to 
France (from that time he would live entirely 
ebroad, leaving an agent in authority at Penfold 
and all power in the hands of Mr. Morton). 

Of course, he might have gone sbroad sooner, 
but he intended, if possible, not to go alone ; he 
wished to take Brenda Hazelmere with him as 
his wife, aud this required delay. 

The ménage which provoked so much com- 
meni was by mo means an uncomfortable one. 
Trelawny lived in @ euite of three roome, and 
Sonna waited.on.him. She was a skilled cook, 
and first-rate in all domestic operations, 

Brought up to believe her sex an inferior race, 
bound to serve and wait on man as ber lord and 
master, she performed prodigies in housewifery 
and culiaary matters ; the cellar was well atocked 
with choice wine, the library was large and com. 
piste; Mudie sent down a box of novela as often 
a3 required ; so John had perfect luxury and 
every thing that money could purchase at his 
disposal, 

But he was not happy; the loneliness — 
whieh was necessary to avoid exposure—palled 
on him, That large house—with its long silent 
Passages and deserted echoing rooms—became 
for him peopled with ghosts of his own past; 
Spectres from his memory stood before him 


clothed in flesh and blood accusing bim of wrong | 
_ and treachery, and crying aloud for justice. 


There weretimes when he thought his brain 
would ed way under the strain, but he remem- 
bered stake he was playing for. Soon he 
would be free to leave this place ; he would pay 
MS his confederates aud wettle with Brenda ia 

aria, or some other gay continental resort ; with 








his’ own five thousand a year and his wife's | a scoundrel John Tremaine, alias Jack Trelawny, 
} 


million he would be able to go the pace. 

As to Brenda’s avowed change of mind and 
expressed antipathy to him he troubled nothing ; 
he knew that she was a sensitive imaginative girl, 
and he meant to bend her to his will. ‘he time 
waa nob ripe yet ; there was someone at Cameron 
Castile who must be removed before he recom- 
menced his attack upon the heiress, He had not 
given up his aim ; he was only waiting. 

Things were at this stage when Sir Marmaduke’s 
card was brought to him, and he knew at once 
that his dearest hopes and ambitions were 
blighted. 

“We may throw up the sponge,"’ he said to 
Melroy, after sending that message about the 
African mai!, and so gaining @ balf hour ia which 
to consult with his confederate. ‘If I refuse to 
eee him he will make a public scandal and go 
bring about the discovery I wish to avert. If he 
sees me he would recognise me through avy 
disguise,” 

* He must nof see you." 

“My good fellow you little know hie obstinacy, 
heis capable of bes .ing down the door if no other 
method will avail.” 

* He must be disarmed, Listen,” as his master’s 
face flushed, “ you have no great affection for this 
brother ’”’ 

“T hate him!” 

“Aud you would not mind if he—disap- 
peared §” 

Joha looked up sharply. 

“JT won't have him killed. Hark you, Osman, 
I know you are clever at drugs and eastern 
poisons, but I don’t want any of these speila 
practised on my brother. Iam not very squeamish, 
but I draw the line at murder. Besides it would 
not benefit me, I can’t claim the Tremaine pro- 


| perty when I have just with so much pains 


| 
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proved my identity ss John Trelawny.” 

The coloured man looked at his employer with 
a scornful amile. 

“You English think life so precioue,” 

“ Tt ts precious,” retorted his employer. ‘ We 
white folk are worth more than you coloured 
beggars.” 

‘Granted Sir Marmaduke is not to die, you 
would like to get rid of him for a few months }” 

‘Till I am safe out of the country.” 

"And you authorise any means that do not 
injure his life?” 

“Yes,” 

“ You will have to open your purse wider, I 
shall want another two hundred if I manage 
this,” 

“ Agreed.” 

The coloured man went out and gave an order 
to Sonna. The tray of refreshments could not 
have failed in its object whatever beverage Sir 
Marmaduke had chosen; one and all were 
drugged. 

Aad now Osman Melroy approached his master 
with a crafty smile on his repulsive face. 

“The stranger wakes. He wishes to see 
ou.” 
“ Bub that is what [ want to avoid,” 

Osman smiled again. 

“One arm is broken, and he has sprained his 
foot; he cannot move even to cross the room. 
He is a safe prisoner here for days, perhaps 


weeks. 

“And then?” 

" There are ways and means,” said the coloured 
man, gravely; “in this England a lunatic is 
confined on an order bearing the signature of 
two doctors ; is it not so?” 

“Yes, but I wouldn’t care to rik having two 
doctors here.” 

Osman bowed profoundly, 

“ You and I ean do the work, sir. We sign the 
certificate of his insanity, and then we convey 
him to a private asylum. Many maniacs have 
but on? delusion, that they are some. grand per- 
sonage. You and Sonna got up as humble 
working folks will present the patient as her 
husband, who, hearing of the strange disappear- 
ance of his master, Sir Marmaduke Tremaine, has 
lost his reason and taken mp the idea he is the 
missing Baronet,” 

The lesser sinner looked at the greater one 
with « world of admiration in his dark eyes. Az 








did not think himself at all a poor specimen, but 
Osman’s skill for conceiving evil amounted to 
positive genius, 

(To be continued.) 








STRAYED AWAY. 


—oO— 
CHAPTER XX1.—(continued.} 


“Yoo remember Mr. Tidkias,” said Emily, 
‘who used to say histiame was De Keoric. He 
told you his father——~” 

** His pa, pleaee.” 

*Ob, yee; I forgot the pa. He anid his pa 
was a rich alk merchant in Manchester, and he 
himself was up in London learning the business. 
He said his Christian mame was Claude, and hia 
friend St. John used to call him Tommy.” 

“And I expect St. John waa the elegant for 
Jones,” 

"Not a doubt of it,” said Emily; “and let 
me see—Mr,. St. John was a doctor, was he 
not ¢”’ 

“Yes; and we believed him ti.| we saw hin 
in livery by the coachman’s side on his master’s 
carriage. How red the poor fellow turned.” 


* But that was not so bad as Tommy Tidkins, * 


when we went to buy some ribbon in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, avd heard the shopwalker say, 
‘Now, Mr. Tidkins, serve these young ladies, 
please, and don't stare,’ 
going to faint.” 

“ Poor Tommy~-we never saw him again 

“J know men better then I used,” said Emily. 
“T can pick out the sham gontlemanin a moment 
now, and I don't have much to say to them. If 
I were going to marry 1 would rather havea 
mechanic than one of those poor genteel well- 
dreseed fellowsa—they expect too much for theik 
money.” 

“But you could nob marry a work’ng mas, 
Emily 7” 

“could, and would. Aud why uot! A 
gentleman would not have me—and the poor 
genteel marry the poor genteel. They have 
ways of managing that 1 know nothingabout. A 
working man is homely, and easily satisfied, He 
does wot care for show, and be will live in a 
neighbourhood where rent aud food are cheap.” 

“ But then their ways and manuer /" 

“They are the ways and manner of my father 
and yours,” said Emily, quietly, “They do not 
expect you to pinch and scrape for the sake of 
keeping up an appearance, Aud a man with & 
trade at his fingers’ ends earns better wages, and 
is more certain of work, take the year round, 
than a man who depends on a situation behind 
the counter, or at a desk,” 

“You are quite a little woman of the people, 
Emily.” 

“Yes, [ know it is best to be content.” 

“But a working man with his rough language 
and coarse habits---and they nearly all drink.” 

“ Nonsense. Fauny. They are as sober and 
intelligent as their betters—more so, sometimes. 
I don’t believe any working man would go te the 
public-house if he were made comfortable at 
home, { have heard mother say that women 
don’t manage them weil, aud I believe she is 
right.” 

Fanny said oothing. She felt that she was 
of different :,ould from her friend, but did not 
gay S09. 

* A man comes home from a hard day’s work, 
and he finds you untidy and out of temper,” 
Emily went on, “ You weary him with a lot of 
wretched little complaints about dorsestic 
matters that have gone wrong iu the day, You 
don’t have his tea ready, and the children are uy 
untidy and unruly, avd you expect him to put 
on s pleagant face and stay at home. To me it 
seems only natural that he should want to get 
out of the way, where he ean be quiet aad 
comfortable,” 

“You are thoroughly an English workman's 
daughter, Emily. You bave a proper sense of 






Il really thought he was - 
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duty,” eaid Fanny, with a smile, 
a model wife, 1 should say.” 

‘IT eball try to, if I ever marry. If my 
husband were a good man I would keep him 

od ; and if he were bad I would try to make 
nim better. What can be so miserable to a man 
as a fretful-tempered, sulky face, making 
troubles of every little thing, worrying him about 

rifles, and always complaining? He wants 
cheerfulness st home—quiet and comfort. If 
you give him these he is glad enough to 
stay.” / 

“Tf Fred Crosby only knew,” thought 
Fanny, “here is a treasure for him better than 
gold.” 

“ Have you been here long?” she asked, after 
a pause, during which Emily set her at work on 
a sleeve of a dress she was trimming. 

“About eight months. I was fortunate in 
obtaining such a gocd situation. I was in the 
workroom first with the rest, till the forewoman 
left, and Mis, Clarke put me in her place while 
she got another. She found that I answered 
her purpose quite as well, and co she kept me 
on,’ 

“ You have very much improved,” 

** How ?’ 

“Tn every way.” , 

“Tam alwaye trying to improve myself,” said 
Emily, simply, “and I am very happy here. My 
evenings are my own from eix till half-past nine,” 

“Then you sleep here }” 

“Yes ; sleep and board and have twelve shil- 
lings a week. Iam able to help them at home 
= thank Heaven,” said the girl with a grateful 
bY “4 

“ Have I done well?” pondered Fanny, as the 
eimple words of her friend brought a picture and 
a contrast to her mind. ‘Emily hay made her 
parents happy, and they are proud of her. I 
have rasde raine miserablo, and they are ashamed 
of me. She is able to help hers ; I can do nothing 
for mine.” 

Only that the old hope and the old faith came 
mck Fanny would have taken this deeply to 
heart. She believed that the end would be 6 
recompense for a}] things 

The pleasant love-dresxa begun on that fair day 
at Richmond, when they lingered in the park or 

n the river, covid not be destined to have such 
a sadly passive termination. 

The dreamy sentiment Percy had talked to 
her in the golden twilight would not die away in 
neglect and indifference, With the return of 
Percy this gloomy time must fade—these long 
months of suffering be bub a memory. 

“ How do you epend your evenings$” she in- 
quired of Emily, 

' Sometimes J sit with Mrs. Clarke—sometimes 
Ig 


* You will be 


oun 
Alone?” 
“No, A genileman waits for me nearly every 
evening 
gentleman! Where is your mechanic 
pow |” 


‘I do not care for Mr. Palmer,” said Emily ; 
“but one must walk with somebody. It is mere 
amusement, He has no intentions, I know.” 

“And yet you walk with him.” 

“ He is poor, and belongs to a proud family,” 
said Emily. “He never offers to take me home, 
and whenever he talks of love or marriage he 
brings in more ‘ifs’ and ‘bute’ then I care for, 
{ could get fond of him if I had any faith in 
him.” 

‘What is he?” 

‘A jonior clerk in a City bank. He is honest 
enough to tell me that.” 

“T suppose he thinks himself too good for 
you 

‘He says he must marry for money.” 

‘And yet he takes up your time,” said Fanny. 
“Tries to make you love him. You must be 
vareful with him, dear.” 

“T know,” said Emily, lowly, “and so I am. 
T do not see him more than I can help, I tell 


him not to come, but he waite for me all the 
same, and when I see him I cannot be angry,” 

“You must spend some of your evenings with 
me, Emily. I don’t live far away—just in Pimlico 
—and you shall see my baby. I can confide in 
you. P 


| 











Emily looked pleased. With the innate good 
taste of a kindly heart she had asked no «uestions, 
but waited for this confidence to come. 

“Tell me what you like, Fanny, and I shail 
believe you.” 

She looked wistfully at Fanny’s wedding-riag, 
then said,—- 

** Some people said you were really married.” 

Fauny bent lower over her work in sad silence, 
Emily interpreted that silence at ite worst, and 
did not seek to penetrate the painful secret. 

** How long has he been gone?” she asked, 

“ Ten months,” 

“ Aud how old is baby ?” 

Ty Four,” 

“Poor Fanny! A little girl?” 

“No, a boy—little Alfred. Will you come 
home with me this evening, and see him !" 

“Yea, Then we can have a nice long chat, and 
tell each other everything.” 

Mrs. Clarke came in here, and found the two 
girls working quietly together. She was glad to 
see them on such excelent terms, and had no 
suspicion they had met before. Emily was too 
generous in nature to wish to destroy the high 
impreseion Mre, Clarke had formed of her friend. 

* How does Mrs. Percy work |” the dressmaker 
asked, 

“ Very nicely indeed.” 

“Are you agreeable to have her in your 
room }” 

“ Quite—thank you.” ; 

“That is a“. I thought you would like 
each other, and you require an assistant. If i 


had taken one of the young ladies from the room | 


it would only have created a jealousy with the 
reat, and so it is better for you to havea stranger. 
And you think you will like being here ?” 
“T am sure, I shall,’ said Fanny, gratefully. 
‘That ie right. Miss White will tell me how 
you get on, and we will see whet we can do by- 
and-by,” 





CHAPTER XXII, 
MR, PALMER, 


Fanny was glad when. six o’clock came. She 
had suffered all the mental torture of a young 
mother when for the firat time away for many 
hours from her darling, She had said, I wonder 
how my baby is ?’’ so frequently as the aitervoon 
wore on that Emily knew what was coming by 
the sigh that preceded the wondering. 

Miss White had finished her work and cleared 
up by siz. She was very orderly and methodical, 
thanks to her experience in City work-rooma, 
They had men in the City for taskmasters, and 
ever if the men were not so kind or considerate 
as they might have been the girls benefited by 
the discipline ; it taught them the value of time 
and punctuality, though sometimes the teaching 
might have been given with more kindness and 
better temper, 

Out of the twelve young ladies in the long 
room three were married, and these hurried home 
to put a trim touch to the housework and prepare 
tea for their respective husbands, ~ 

Then there was the poor creature of whom 
Emily had spoken so pityingly ; then the two 
apprentices, the daughters of respectable trades- 
men, and put with Mrs. Clarke more to keep 
them out of mischief than from any other motive, 
They were not let out except in charge of the 
shopwoman, and they had {o coax and bribe her 
oud of a ramble to themselves, 

The other six young ladies went off in pairs, 
leaving care behind them till the morning, and 
looking out for something to make fun of the 
moment they were outside the door. 

If the gentlemen who and tried to look 
killing at them had heard the private opinions of 
these young ladies concerning their personal atyle 
and beauty, their dignified self-satisfaction would 
have sunk considerably, 

They were very happy; demure as kittens, 
as playful and as fulluf mischief. Their opinious 
on the men had no medium. It was either “ He's 
a darling!” or, Ob, he’s a guy!” The only 
modifications were, 
dreadful.” 


“ Here’s one coming,” said one of the girls, | 





“a Jittle bit nice,” or, | 


‘What funny legs he’s got. I saw him las} 
night, He wasina shop, and thought no 
body was looking. I'll look at him sideways, ang 
he will think I have fallen ia love.” 

And she did look at him. The bright eye 
pierced him for a moment and then dropped, 
The victim was a soldier in the Life Guards, 
really a well-built fellow, except that his lower 
limbs were rather weedy. He turned back, cure 
that he had made s conquest. One of the girls 
peeped over the other’s shoulder, and the hero 
took that as a sign of en t. He 
followed, spoke toe them, and was met by a 
haughty little stare of surprise, and a peremptory 
command to go about his business, 

Yet when he strode away, disconcerted, he 
fancied that the girls were loughing under their 
bonnets—and so they were, 

That wae what the girls, one and‘all, thought 
glorious fun, and it was repeated as often as 
otcasion served, 

Sometimes a separation was caused by the 
mysterious appearance of “a friend.” If he was 
a particular friend, the girls said ‘ -bye’ te 
each other, and one went with him ; if it was only 
a little flirtation he was honoured by the 
company of two tormentors, wa 

They were very generous to one another, and 
went shares even in a sweetheart with a kindness 
chiefly agreeable te themselves. Padi 

Somehow they had heard of the ‘‘ new. hand 
who was in Miss White’s room,” and Fanny 
received considerable attention when she went 
out with Emily. eRe, 

Opinions -differed considerably concerning her 
beauty —good looks, rather—no true daughter of 
Eve ever sees more than ove beauty in the course 
of her lifetime—her figure, her dress, her walk— 
the colour of her eyes---the reality of her hair— 
what her complexion was—whether she used 
“violet” or “ bloom,” &c. 

One girl] was sure she turned her toes in ; 
another that she turned them up when walking ; 
a third didn’t think that she had a nice back ; a 
fourth was certain she padded, and a fifth found 
fault with Fanny’s pretiy nose. 

There was not much left of Fanny by the time 
the sixth had done with her. 

Mr. Palmer was waiting for Emily. She eaw 
him aud named him in a low tone to Fanny, whe 
looked with some interest at a man of whose good 
intentions she was in doubt. 

He was a tolerably handsome fellow, gextle- 
manly, but not a gentleman. There were dis- 
crepancies in his dress, though he represented 
the latest fashion froma head to foot, 

Hia manners were good, his voice quiet, and 
he had evidently studied the play of hie eyes 
by the way he used them when he addressed 
Ewily. 

She shook hands with him—drawn towards 
him by a secret liking that fought with her 
secret misgiving, 

His bearing was sufficiently respectful ; but 
Faany, wiser than Emily by experience, saw the 
undercurrent of his nature, and knew that it 
was vot a geod one, 

“JT am going to Pimlico with my friend,” 
said Emily, “and I did not expect you this 
evening.” 

“No!” he eaid, in the voice that he had 
always found tell with simple girl, “I ought 
not to have come ; but the Brompton pavemen? 
has an irresistible fascination for my footsteps. 
I find myself coming here unconsciously.” 

Fanoy thought it would be wise of him, an? 
good for Emily, if he were to exercise a little 
more self-control, 

“May I walk with you as far?” he asked, 
speaking to Emily, but questioning Fanny with 
his eyes, “ and wait?” 

“T may be a long time.” 

“Yes, but I am patient.” 

He placed himself between the girls without 
waiting adeniel, He had an assured that 
carried him through when lease confident and 
better men would have failed, Emily took his 
left arm. 

He offered his right to Fanny, and she declined 
it with a quiet,— 

‘Thanks, I prefer walking alone.” 
The tone, ita quiet dignity and perfect self- 
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jossession startled Mr. Palmer into surprise. 
He had not locked at Fanny yet with particular 
attention. 

Seeing her come from Mrs. Olarke’s estab- 
lishment with Emily he inferred that she wasa 
work-room companion, and scarcely gave her 
a second glauce. 

Now he looked at her, and was struck by her 
beauty. He was impressed by the refined 
instinct that made her walk, and speak, and 
look like a lady. 

She was superior to her friend in personal 
attractione; and had Mr, Palmer’s regard been 
worth a straw to Emily she would have had 
cause to the meeting. 

Palmer altered and heightened the tone of his 
conversation for Fanny’s sake. He talked at her 
when he spoke to Miss White. 

In general he came down to the level of Emily's 
comprehension, The girl was intelligent, but 
she had not had Fanny's opportunities of self- 
culture, 

Fanny said little on the way ; but the 
little that she did made Mr. Palmer own that she 
was his equal, end more than his equal, 

He talked stagey sentimental flattery, till he 
saw the contemptuous smile on Fanny’s lips, and 
then he rose to common-sense, aud discussed 
every day topics with rather more than average 
ability. 

He said thiogs second-hand, and related 
little witea Pave abe from the higher class 
magazines as if the anecdotes were his own ; but 
Fanny, who mixed her reading, and read well, 
found him out, and made him aware quieily that 
she detected the imposture, 

The vanity of the mau was piqued. Masculine 
vanity is irritably sensitive and makes its owner 
painfully conscious of unpleasant truths in spite 
of himself, 

He was considered clever ; but to Fanny, who 
had known an Arthur Wilson, he was nothing. 
He was considered handsome, but Percy was 
handsomer, Arthur Wilson handsomer still, 

He left them at the corner of Maple-street, 
Fanny made a decided stand there, and Palmer 
had no alternative but to lift his hat and 
depart ; his last words, spoken in an undertone, 
wers,— 

“T shall walt.” 

The two gitle went up to Fanny’s rooms, 
Fanny had a latch key, and did not trouble the 
Naylors to o the door. When there was a 
knock—and the knocks were very frequent indeed 
~five little Naylors at least ran to the passage, 
one to open the door, and the rest to stare with 
wild hair and emeary faces at the visitor ; their 
fingers were damp and sticky as a rule, and 
Fanny, careful of her dress, evoided the smal] 
Naylors as much as possible, 

Polly was in @ chair by the fire in the front 
room, jogging baby up and down on one knee, 
aud chan a whole series of nursery ballads, 
beginning with “Little Bo Peep,” aud ending 
with “Hush a bye baby, on the tree top ;” “ Bo 
Peep” was the favourite, Polly grew quite 
pathetic over it, and sang it like a 
_, The little nurse was faithful to her charge, 
She would jnot leave the room for anything. 
They sent her dinner upetairs, and as she dined 
off thick bread and thin treacle, with baby in 
her lap, baby waa much smeared. 

“ Baby’s bib ia wet,” said Fanny, as soon 
as she could get him from Emily, who had cleared 
off the treacle and kissed every atom of his face 
from chin to forehead, finishing with two on the 
top of his head and one on the back of his neck, 

* Yes, ma’am, he plunges so, He upset my 
mug of milk-and-water when I was having 
dinner,” 

Kicking over Polly’s milk-and-water appeared 
0 be tifying achievment, for Fanny h 
baby me ayray nid and said,— —" 

s darling! Hae he been good }” 
$ : Good as ; ma’am |” 

Gold was Polly’s superlative standard of good- 


‘Tees. Fanny could have told her that baby was 


better than the world’s whole store of its yellow 
dross, 

Miss White made herself at home. Sho pre- 
pared tea while Fanny nursed her infant ; A 
while Emily was busy with the table she had ap 





observant eye on her friend. The young mother’s 
brow waa quite unclouded—the tranquil happi- 
nees in her face had no tinge of the melancholy 
that must have been had there been a stain on 
baby’s birth, 

“T wonder if they are really |” Emily thought, 
half filling the little brown stone-china teapot, 
and putting it on the hobtodraw. “Ido believe 
they are. Fanny could not be so happy if they 
were not,” 

She had to be satisfied with her owninference, 
for Fanny said little on that subject. They sat 
long over their tea. It might have been the 
most fragrant of the Celestial growth or the 
driest and most flavourless of Pekoe or Souchong, 
for all the attention they gave it. The tea grew 
cold in ite cups, and the two girls went on talking 
and listening alternately, they had so much to 
say. Two yeare of feminine history takes a long 
time in telling. 

Emily hed comparatively nothing to tell. The 
romance of life had fallen to Fanny’s lot, and 
Fanny, truth to say, felt herself something of a 
heroine now that she had a confidential listener. 
She told Emily everything, faithfully and without 
reserve, always excepting her marriage. 

That was secret, eealed up and putaway with 
the packet that held her certificate, and lay In a 
smal! box by itself in the corner of ber heaviest 
portmanteau. 

And Miss White fell in love with Arthur Wilson, 
as Fanny pictured him. Women have an in- 
stinctive reverence for true gentlemen. 

“And yet you left him without letting him 
know where you were goiug!” said Emily, when 
Fanny finished the Paxton-street episode, “I 
wonder that you did not worship him with your 
whole heart,’ 

“T ehall be true to my old love,” said Fanny, 
with aamile, “,You would not have me give up 
every hope of him }” 

If Miss White had epoken what she felt that 
question would have been answered in the 
aftirmative. As it was she held her peace. 

“The links of a love like ours are too strong 
to be broken by a separation, however long that 
separation may be,” Fanny weut on in a tone of 
confidence ; and then she added, as Emily’s 
countenance expressed & cort of pitying doubt, 
** You do not kuow what affection is. Sweetheart 
love and wife love are so different. The father 
of my little one is no dearer to me than J am to 
him, and he is very dear to me.” 

“I daresay they wil! do their best to keep him 
away,” said Emily, giving comfort with her 
tongue, though in her heart she felt that Fanny’s 
story was the old story ; “but he will come back 
by-and-by. Men who go away like that cannot 
forget-—they must long to return, They have 
the best of intentions, and mean to behave well 
in the end, The thing is thai the intentions 
may weaken when new temptations come.” 

“TI should not like to beat the mercy cf a 
man’s intentions,” thought Fanny. “ That would 
be a very barren trust, even with Percy. I can 
afford to be patient, because I kuow my power,” 

“How long have you known Mr. Palmer?” 
she asked, changing the corversation, as it began 
to trench upon the ed circle of her secret. 

‘*Some few months,” 

“T should not advise you to walk with him. 
He thinks too much of himself, too little of you. 
There is meanness in him—vicein him. He looks 
upon you as a poor, pretty work-girl—something 
to be trifled with a cast aside, because he is— 
or thinks he is—a gentleman.” 

There was honest, stioging truth in these plain 
words—a truth that girls frequently see and try 
notto see, Fanvy did not encourage the affectation 
that nibbles at the truth, and, while perfectly 
aware of the danger, protests that no such danger 
existe. 

"There are plenty of men like Mr. Palmer,” 
Fanny went on. “They have neither soul nor 
conscience in regard to women, whom they are 
pleased to consider their inferiors. They are 
thoroughly selfish, and as bad as they can be,” 

* Yes, I know that,” said Emily ; ‘*but I am 
quite safe. Mr. Palmer has not shown the cloven 
hoof ; yet if he ever does I shall discard him,” 

“ On the instant ?” 

“On the instant. I tell you, Fanny, I know 














him thoroughly. I know exactly what he thinks 
of me. He is kind enough to amuse’me, and his 
company protects me from others of his kind. 
When I marry, I will marry a working man, 
an intelligent, honest fellow, who will be fond of 
me,” 

“Tf Mr. Palmer were to ask you to be his 
wife ?” 

“T would refuee him,” said Emily, without a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘‘ He would think ke had 
done me an honour, and he would look down 
upon me from the little height of hie poor 
gentility.” 

The good common sense of that reply satisfied 
Fanny that Emily bad nothing to fear from Mr, 
Palmer or herself. 

Time sped rapidly in conversation. Fanny, 
looking at her watch, found that it was nine 
o'clock, and they did not seem to have been 
together an hour, Emily departed soon after 
nine. 

Mr. Palmer was patient. He had waited three 
hours and a quarter, drinking an occasional glass 
of bitter beer, and smoking some cheap cigars. 
He could watch the door of Fanny’s house from 
the tavern in Maple-street, and so he drank his 
bitter and smoked, thinking more of Fanny than 
of Emily, and wondering whether he had made 
an impression. 

“Tam rf have been so long,” said Emily, 
as he pressed hand with quiet fervour; “I 
did not think you would wait all this time.” 

“You see Jam patient. I could not let you 
go back alone.” 

“It is very kind of you.” 

He smiled. There is little kindness in the 
tirelesa patience of the hawk when it is following 
ite prey. 

Fanny took to thinking when Emily was gone. 
The story of those last two years had made her 
recollection vivid. She remembered Emily's 
words, and sighed involuntarily over them. 

“T should bave worshipped such a man with 
my whole heart,” Hmily had said, and Fanny 
did not care to express how her own feeling for 
Arthur was akin to the worship Emily spoke of, 
The poor girl longed to return to that peacaful, 
heppy home in Paxton-street. 

. Wilson had not forgotten Fanny in her 


| absence, He missed the sweet face that had 


grown familiar to him—the quist voice that 
responded to his spoken thoughis, and always 
responded with the sympathy of one whose soul 
was kindred with his own. 

Aud Fanny bad not forgotten him, He had a 
very tender place in her memories, She had 
often thought of the pleasant evenings in Paxton 
street, and sometimes she longed for the kindly 
voice and kindly face of Arthur's mother. Often 
when going from Pimlico to Brompton in the 
morning, and from Brompton to Pimlico in the 
evening, she was deep in reverie, aud Arthur had 
a large share of that sadly pleasing reverie, It 
was something to be loved by such a man, even 
though Fanny knew the love was hopeless, 

Arthur met her once, She was'returning frora 
work, and had taken the Park way for a change. 
She had passed the gate by Buckingham Palace, 
when a quiet footetep quickened behind her, and 
a low, rich voice said, — 

“Mrs, Perey. Frances!” 

Fanoy was thinking of Arthur Wilson just at 
that moment —and there he was, 

(To be continued. ) 








Many articles of food become poisonous under 
certain conditions. The potato should not be 
eaten when it has commenced to germinate, or 
when it is green from having been partly ex- 
posed to the air while growing. The green parte 
aod the “eyes” contain an undoubted poison, 
which has o sharp taste, and is capable of pro- 
ducicg paralyeis or even death, Mushrooms 
should always be carefully verified by a person 
thoroughly acquainted with their peculiarities. 
All anima! food in an advanced state of decom- 

tion is more or less poisonous ; for this reason 
tinned fish is never to be trusted, as the fish are 
often stale when tinved. Mussels, again, are 
always poisonous, although the seat and nature 
of the poison has never been discovered. 
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Penny 
FACE a LE. 
eoues 
“ Miss Res sings like a bird, doesn’t she? 


bir. Blank: “No ; they stop singing sometimes, 

MorTHEt Pa What makes you limp « Regey 
Does your shoe hurt?” Reggy: * mothe: 
it’s my toes,’ 


ar aed ae me “Mapam, get in quick, please, the train is | 

1 needa ly sister wears > No. 2 | about towtart.” “But 1 want to give my sister | 

shoe. sae Little B yee Pooh! That’s | a kiss,” said the young lady, “ Get in, get in— | 
Mine wears a No, 


rothing. 

“ My wife is » wonderful wowan,”’ said 

Give her time snd a shoe-button, and, by Jove 
shell make « bonnet out of it,’ 

Ha (with superiority’ 
heat womau living.” ‘with confidence); “I 
vou did, it wouid be & very ill-assorted match.” 

H ; while in Fag 


aad 


Te: “You saw some old ruins 
land, 1 presume?.:’ She: “ Yes, indeed! . Anc 
ne of them wanted to max ne,” 


yg Mie 


JOHN, dear, we must take up some kind of 
eform this year. Now, if I take up dress reform, 
what will you take ‘* Chloroform.’ 

“What that 1 one critic 


cragedy needs” said 

i3 more realism.” ‘ Yes,” replie 

they ought to kill the actors, sure enough,” 
Dip old Grabgoid sh 

ion when yor 


* wy 


called upon his daughter?’ 


ug 


ingle: es; he showed me the door at once.” 

Sue (bitterly): “ Before you married me I was 
anangel. I'll never be that again, I suppose?” 
fie (sarcastically I i : 


y): “ Well, L live in hopes.’ 


Sus: “So the first thing Tom told you about 


his fancee was that she was ‘awfully sensible’ }” | VOD spoke well of.” Host: “She is @ very 
fe: ‘ Yes,” She; “That eettles it; she's | 0¢ old lady, now in her ninety-ninth year.” 
plaia,” | Doctor (to fair patient): “Pat oat your 
; hein. Gita Tah mle ented’ ae tongue, (Meanwhile he writes out a prescription.) 
incnatiiiaie 7 “He. "Desidediy.. The pil 5 tes There, that will do.” Miss Chatterbox: “ But, 
ea 10. and Sir John owes three times as | A0ctor, you did not even look at my tongue!” 


much ae that.” 

Tne Wree: “One half the world doesn’t know 
how the other half lives.” The Husband: 
“Well, it isn't your fault, my dear, if they 
don’t.” 

"An, Jack! did your rich uncle remember you 
4n his willf” Jack: ‘* Yes, 
clause requesting his executors to collect at once 
ail the loane be had made mie.” 

“Ys, sir, that waa a terrible shipwreck! I 
was the only passenger saved, I lost my wife 
and an umbrella on board.” After a moment's 
pause—‘‘ A brand-new umbrella too |” 

Borr WS: 


can’t find 


“Thanks for the loan, old man, I 
words to repay you.” Guoodart 
‘Oh, yes, you can. Just come to me some day 
and say: * Here's the fiver I borrowed,’ ”’ 

fy an Art Gatser. 

f yours, is he not 

we; bat 


- That artist is a friend 
**Well, yes, he used to 
one day he was fool evough to ask me 


how 1 liked bis pictures, and I was fool enough 
to tell him.” 


iversert: “I saw Harry watericg the india- 
rubber plautin the greenhouse to-day.” Papa: 
** Well, what of if, Herbert?” Herbert: * Don’t 
you see, papal What's the use of watering an 
tndiarubber tree when it is waterproof?” 

‘{ TRL, you, women are coming to the front,” 
said the woman’s right man. “ That’s a fact,” 
eaid the bald-headed man, ‘ There was one in 
front of mae at the theatre /ast night, and I never 
saw the stage once,” 

Littty Errer (horrified): “ We've invited too 
many childret’ to our tea-party. There isn’t 
enough for them to get more’: a bite each!” 

Attle Dot (resignedly) : “That's too bad. We'll 
have to call it an ‘At Home,.”” 

Wizetes : “See here, old fellow, people are 
beginning to find your wife out.” Wabbles: 
“What do you mean, sir?" Wibblesa: “Why, 
Mrs, Wibbles has beea to call on her three or 
four times, and she wasn’t at home either time.” 

“— wap a loug argument with Digby this 
morning,” said the controversial man, “and I 
convinced him.” “So hetoldme,”’ “Hal He 
acknowledged it. to you, did he?” “Yes. He 
said he’d rather be convinced than talked. to 
death, any day,” 


é atley. 


y>): “I wouldn’t marry the 


ow you the least atten- 


| “Avpan, Moike, bub Oi'ye had no letter from | 


ait 


Dauewter; “ You told me that when [ wanted 


| me ould mother for a yoar and more,” Pat| a favour of my husband I should ask him after 


| recoarked, 
,, | dead, yez'll hear of it in her next,” 


” 


: ‘*T don’t. 
not yet succeeded in becoming a gentleman.” 


. 
’ 


Pll see to that,” said the accommodating guard. 
1} io for a fortune?”. B: 
original,” 

Rosiyson: “There's a 
about that nigger miostrel entertainment 


f 


5 
A 


hold 300 people.” 
didn't the others come early ?” 





| 

| she’s got to the point.” 
she’s finished the story.” 
motion. 
motion of poetry ?” 


bet there is! 
to the publishers, and back again, all the time,’ 


the ladies are so enthusiastic over ? 





wrote the prescription.” 

Frenp; “Did you go to that fashionable 
oculist as I suggested }” Nearsight: “Yes. He 
examined my eyes, and gave mea piece of 


paper showing the sort of glasses I needed,” 
‘ 


He inserted 4 Pelng don't you get the Blasses 7 ' “No money 


“ Way do the friends of Sanches say that heis 
euch a jolly fellow!” asked the wife. “ Because 
he is always pleasand and good-tempered,” re- 
turned the husband. “He ia very obliging, 
spends his money freely, and ueglects hia family 
to a shameful extent.” 

Mus, Western : “And is this chair really an 
antique piece of furniture?” Mrs, Mayfair: 
“ Antique? There’s ao doubt about that, Why, 





| 
| to have a new back and a new seat and three new 
legs mace for it,” 


A young Scotchman at Aldershot fell ill, and 


was sent to the hospital. A bath was ordered. | 


It was brought into the chamber where the 
invalid lay.. He looked at it hard for some time, 
and then threw up his hands and bawied, “Oh, 
doctor, doctor! I cauns drink a’ that!” 

A; “ Argn’: you afraid to go out in the fields 
in the midst of this thunderstorm!” B: “No; 
not now.” “A: “Why not now?” B: “ Be- 
cause the schoolmaster said that according to 
statistics only one person is struck by lightning in 
a year in this neighbourhood, aud that poy bem 
been atruck already.” 

Sm Avaustus Lackcasn (to tailor): ‘My son 
tells me that you have allowed him to run a bill 
for three years, I have therefore come——” 
“Oh, pray, Sir Augustus, there is really a0 
hurry!” Sir A. L.: “I know that, and there- 
fore | have come to tell you thes in future I want 
to ge my clothes from you too.” 

“T.canr tell you,’’ said the experienced subur- 
banite, in reply. to the question of his new 
neighbour, ‘‘when the next.train goer, but I can 
tell you what your chances of catching it-are.” 
“What are they /”’ inquired the new aeighbour, 
eagerly, “ Weil, lf you run as hard as you can,” 
said the experienced resident, “ you'll have fifteen 
minutes to wait; and if you merely walk, you'll 
find the train just pulling out,” 





Niver moind, me boy. If she’s 


Micawser: “ You don’t seem to hold a very 
| high opinion of the latter-day woman.” Swiveller: 
She has ceased to be s lady, and has 


A: "How do ‘you know that Maler has come 
: “Why, formerly, people 
always said he was crazy, now they say he’s 


at deal of complaint 
They 
say 500 tickets were sold, and the hall would only 
Mrs, Robinson ; “ Well, why 


Harry: “ Whena man’s wife tella a funny story 
I'd like ‘to kuow how he’s going to know when 
Bob; ‘Easy enough. 
, | The point’s the part she tells half-an-hour after 
the other, 
Yaorr: "Tve often heard of the poetry of 
I wonder if there is such a thing as the 
Scribbles (writes it): “ You 
The most of mine is ou the move | bachelor friend aa he entered Mr, Nuwed’s houso 


“No, I only wanted you to keep quiet while I 


dinner, The firat time I tried ib he not only 
refused, but he was just as cross and ugly as 
| could be. He never refused me thing before 
j; —boo, hoo, hoot” Mother: “ me, my 
| Gear, you ehouldn’t. haye asked him after a 
| dinuer that you had cooked yourself.” 
| "No, air,” aaid the man who prides himself on 
being precise, “I shall never associate with 
| Tarkeon again.” “What's the, matter with 


i him?” “He has shown conclusively that he 
is not fitted to mingle in the society of people of 


refinement. He referred to me as a meudacious 
liar.’ “That's rather low.” “Low! ‘Why, it 
is one of the most glaring cases of tautology that 
ever came auder my observation,” 

“Hauiet” was.ouce more being playéd at a 
West-End theatre, and Mc, Stingofelt it incum- 
bent upon him to sastain his social. position by 
going to see the performance, “ How.did you 
like ‘ Hamlet’? asked an acquaintance the next 
morning. Mr. Stingo sniffed contemptuously. 
“Ob, it’s the same old thing!” he said. 
“They're dead slow up in London,,.. Why, do 
you know, they haven't worked a single new 
ie or bit of stage business into that show since 
saw it three year: ago.’ 


| “What a cozy home you have,” said his 








for the firet. time. “ Yes, indeed,” said Mr. 


Quast: “ Who is this Miss Highmind that all | Nuwed, ecstatically, “I never knew the real 
T never 
before knew of & woman whom every other 


comforts of life until I married, Now, if you'll 
just sit down & moment, I'll go dow. split 
@ little kindling wood, bring up some coal for 
the fire, set oub the milk pitcher, mead the 
kitchen stove, put up a curtain Ler attend toa 
few other domestic duties, and then ‘we'll sit 
down aud have a teal nice time.” 


“ srs, Benny,” said Mr. Bloombamper to his 
young son, ag the latter started to church, “iss 
sixpeace and a penny. You ¢an pave you 
please into the contribution box.” ny thanked 
his papa and went to church, Curious to know 
which coin Benny had given, his papa asked him 
when he returned, and Benny replied,—“ Well, 
papa, it was this way: The preacher said a 
cheerful giver is beloved of all men, and I knew I 
could give a penny a good deal more cheerfully 
than 1 could give a sixpence, so I put the penny 
fc.” 


Scene: A large Board School not far removed 
from one of our chief centres of population. Her 
Majesty’s Inspector, to young schoolgirl daring 
reading examination: “ Whad:is meant when it 
aay? bere, ‘he was amply rewarded #'” School 


| girl: “Please, sir, paid for’t.”'. “Paid for it! 
if was 80 worm-eaten when I bonght it that I had | . : 


No, uo! I see you don't understand it at all. 
Suppose you were to go into a baker’ashop and 
buy @ half-quartern loaf, and lay down fourpence 
as payment, would you say you had ‘amply 
rewarued’ the baker?” Yes, six.” “ Why, 
child?" “ Because, sir, it’s only fwopence three- 
farthings.” he inspector passed on hurriedly to 
the next. 


His five-year-old boy waa perched on his knee, 
and the fond father gazed at him with eyes th 
beamed with paternal pride. “ Papa,” pointing 
out of the window, “ what are those men doing 
over there?” ‘Building a house, my #02." 
“Why!” “Because. they are paid to. do it 


“Who pays them for doing it?” ‘*The mau 
who is putting the house up.” “ What does he 


y ‘em fort” “For building the house:” 
“Why!” “Decause—-well, because they would 
not build the house if he did not poy them. 
“What does the man want the house for #”” The 
paternal. smile became rigid, “To live is. | 
Hasn't he got a house to live in?” “Oh, yes! 
“What does he want another one for?” “Ob, 
for other people to live int” What other 
people!” ‘Ob, mon and women and little boys 
and girls.’ ‘Why do they want to. live in the 
house?” "Well, they. must live somewhere. 
“Whol” “The people.” “ What people! 
" Any people.” “ Why t” . Ab this junetare she 
innocent prattling child saw a firm hand desceuc, 
and hastily retreated in time to prevent @ col 
lision, 
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SOCIETY. 

Tue Queen is to reside at Balmoral until Mon- 
day, June 24th, 

Tare is a, pect that the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Rou ja may. come to London 
while the Princegs’s parents are at Clarence 
House. sae 

Sm Henny Ponsossy-retires on a “Civil Liat 
pension, and he will retain his house in St. 
James's Palace ae Priry the official residence of 
the Kenine Sam ier Fen) whisk th Queen 
bas granted by aarrant -to Lady Poneonby for 
life, in case-she survives her husband, : 

Tue Pringess of Wales and her daughters will 
spend some of their holidays’ during the next 
two mouths: at Richmond with the Duke 
Duchess of Fife, driving down in the afternoon, 
aud returning to town at night, 


Tux biggest and probably the final societ 
“fonction” of the season will be a big penn 
porty to be given at Marlborough Houre in July, 
and at which the Queen and a host of Royaltios, 
including the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of 
Hesse-Darmatadt, ‘will be présent, 

Tue Queen has now officially appointed Sir 
Fleetwood Edwards of the Privy Purse. 
Sir Fleetwood is on the Active List of the Royal 
Engineers, which corps he joined at the age of 
twenty-one, in June, 1863. He was appointed 
Assistant Private Secretary to the Queen in i878, 
and Groom-it-Wailipg*in March, 1880, Sir 
Fleetwood will continue to act as one of the 
extra equerries to Hiv Majesty. . 

Tae Windsor bells will ring right merrily at 
the break of day on Jase 3rd, that day being the 
Duke of York’s thirtieth birthday. There will 
be groeral rejoici and, the celebration will 
tend to make this Holiday more lively than 
ever among all classes of loyal society. All the 
Royal servants at the @, who are on board 
wages during the Queen’s absence wil! be regaled 
to a big dinner in the servante’ hall, 

THE Michael Palace at Sb. Petersburg is being 
rapidiy got ready for a sort of memoria) museum 
for the souvenirs of the late Czar. The vestibule, 
which is very handsome and spacious, will be 
devoted to personal mementoes of Aiexander III., 
his statue, amd various collections of art and 
other things connected with his reign. In other 
rooms a vast quantity of pietures will be exhi- 
bited, not only the ‘very valuable acquisitions 
made by the late Czar himself, but also the Rus- 
sian eections of the pictures hitherto hung at the 
Hermitage Palace, as well as the gallery now at 
the Academy of Fine Arte, and a number of -fine 
paintings at present scattered here and there 
among the numerous Imperial palaces. In other 
portions of the place some fine othnographical 
collections will be arranged, and the gardens, 
which are very beautiful, will be adorned with 
statuary and thrown open to the public. The 
idea wee a favourite one with Alexander. IIL 
himself, and his son: wishes: to carry it out ns 
promptly us possible, ’ : 

Tue historical picture represen the weddin 
of the Tsar and Tsaritza, wih tbe Danteb 

Court Painter, Tuxen, is pai by command 
of his Tmperial Majesty, be an exceedingly 
interesting work of art, when finished, Unlike 
many euch works, it will be faultlessly correct in 
tvery detail, for the artist’ was present at the 
ceremony, and made a number of rapid sketches, 
voting the positions and. costumes of the more 
“ustrious gueste. In addition he “has a won- 
derfal memory, and is able to recall the pose 
and attitude of each, Of course the various 
Royal and Imperial ladies will give him sittings 
ta the identical dresses. worn on the occasion, 
for the gowns have been carefully preserved 
for the purpose, and in the future many of 
the wearers will treasure them as ‘beirlooms for 
their descendants, As soon as the original 
pictura-—-which: fs intended: by the Tear as a 
prevent for our Queen—is finished, the artist 
Wit cat to work on a second and smaller copy, 
Waich the Tear intends, iv is believed, to hang 
u the Winter Palace, 








STATISTICS. 


~ 


One-suvenTH of the territory of Franee is 
composed of forest. 

Tv is estimated that in England one woman in 
every eix earns her own living. 

In civilised countries the average age at 
which women marry is 234 years, 

—— years “go may ot a were 
annually produc Englan uring 1594 
over 60,000 were manufactured here. _ 

In proportion to the numbers engaged, Water- 
loo was the bloodiest battle of: modern. times. 
Over 35 per cent. of the men engaged were 
killed or wounded, 

A. TRLEGRAM from New ‘York to Australia 
has to go nearly 20,000 miles, 15,000 of which 
are by submarine cable, and is handled by fifteen 
operators, 





GEMS. 


Wirnour courage there cannot be truth, and 
without truth there can be nc other virtue. 

Tue three things most difficult are to keep a 
secret, to forget an injury, and make good use of 
leisure, 

Try who disbelieve in virtue because a man 
has never been found perfect might av reasonably 
deny the sun because it is not always noon, 

As the sword of the best-tempered metal is 
most flexible, so the truly generous are the most 
pliant and courteous in their behaviour to their 
inferiors. 

TuuERE is not any virtue the exercise of which, 
even momentarily, will not impress a new fair- 
ness upon the features ; nor on them only, but 
on the whole body the moral and intellectual 
faculties have operation, for all the movements 
and gestures, however slight, are different in 
their modes according to the mind that governs 
them; and on the gentleness and decision of 
right feeling follows grace of action, and through 
continuance of this, grace of form, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Cocoanut Puppixe.— One and. one-half pint 
of milk, half a cupful of biscuit crumbs, 
halfa cupful of sugar, butter size of a walnut, 
two ¢ggs,and half a cupful of cocoanut, Bake 
about one hour, 

_ CocumBerR Savcx.-—Chop one cucumber fize, 
then drain it carefully in a colander, Season 
with salt and pepper and mix with it either two 
tablespoonfuls of cocoanut cream or plain cream, 
then a teaspoonful of lemon juice and turn at 
once into a dish. This is fine with broiled fish, 

Fairy Toast,—Toast slices. of stale sponge 


cake and cut into pieces two inches square. Turn | 


half a tumbler of apple or quince jelly into a 
bowl aud with an egg beater whip it up light. 
Then stir in gradyally the well-beaten whites of 
two eggs, Heap this over the squares of toasted 
cake, and serve with plain cream. 
Monmatapg.--Four pounds bitter oranges, 
five pounds crystallised sugar, two lemons, water. 
Wipe the oranges.with a hard cloth and, pare the 
yellow part of the rind very thin!y off, and cut 
itup in extremely slender chips, Then put those 
chips on in.a small saucepan with two breakfast- 
cupfuls of water to boil slowly for half ap hour. 


Remove all the skin from the oranges, break the | 
pulp up a good deal, and put it ina jelly pan | 


with five breakfastcupfuls of water to boil gently 
for half an hour, stirring occasionally, Then pour 
all this into a pointed flannel bag, and let it ain 
thoroughly, Put all the liquid thus obtained, 
the chips, the liquid iu which they were boiled, 
and five pounds of sugar, on ip a clean jelly pan. 
Stir, and allow to boil for a. quarter of an hour, 
then ekim and pot, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tixep floors were in use in Rome 500 2.¢, 

Nonway is to have ferry-boats run by elec- 
tricity, 

THe bodies of women contain a sm:ler pro- 
portion of bone than those of men, 


A currous present for a deaf person lias béen 
introduced in Germapny—a fan, deftly cc ncealing 
a tiny ear trumpet in its vtick, 

Tue Japanese take a hot-water bath daily. 
If they are too poor to bave a bath in their 
home they patronize the public baths. 

Sra water containe silver in considerable 
quantities, It is deposited on the copper 
sheathing of ships iu amounts sufficient to 
make ite reduction profitable, 

PuatinuM has been drawn into smooth wire eo 
fine that it could not be distinguished by the 
naked eye even when stretched across a piece of 
‘white cardboard, 

A princtpal feature of the Paris Exhibition of 
1900 will be the largest telercope in the world. 
The instrument is to be 200 feeb long and to 
have an objective of four feet diameter. 

An alarm letter-box is a recent invention. 
When a packet is dropped im it sounds aa 
electric bell in ‘the ‘house, to inform the 
listeners that the postman haa brought a !etter. 


Wen a humming bird alights near » flower 
from which no food can be extracted it has been 
known to exhibit wrath by excitedly chattering 
and tearing the flower to pieces, 

THe pneumatic principle bas been applied by 
an ingenious inventor to boots, The air-tubeg 
lie between the upper and lower acles, and ge 
a springy movement to the foot, caloulated to 
reduce friction with the ground and to alleviate 
fatigue. 

THe Vatican is garrisoned by a company cf 
eighty gendarmes, including officers, and by » 
company of seventy-five Swiss guards, The Pope 
also has for State occasions his Papal guards, 
composed of former officers in the pontifical army, 
and the guarda nobui, or.corpe of geutiemen-at- 
arms, These last two corps serve gratis; but 
the gendarmes audi. the Swise guard have to be 
paid at the.rate of about a shilling a man per day, 
besides being lodged, fed, and clothed. 

Tre Polanders of northern Michigan have a 
curious wedding custom that is very ingenious as 
& money getter, and takes the place of wedding 
presente, After the wedding feast follows 
dance that sometimes lasts from twelve to 
fourteen hours, and even longer. The chief 
honour is to dance with the bride, aud who shall 
enjoy it is decided ina curious manner, The 
mother of the bride seats herse)f in one corner 
with a plate in her lap, which she takes very good 
care shal! be built after the plan of an eating 
house coffee cup. The gallant who wanis to 
dance with the bride, and all are in honour bound 
to.do so at least once, must pull out a piece of 
silver and endeavour to chip or break. the plate 
by throwing the money upen it, and only those 
who eucceed in chipping or breaking the plate 
are allowed the coveted honour, 

To ascertain the time at night, the Apache 
Indians employ 8 gourd on which the stars of the 
heavens are marked. As the constellations rice 
in the sky the Indian refers to his gourd and 


| finds out the hour, By turning the gourd around 


he can tell the order in which the constellations 
may be expected to appear. Tho bill people of 
Assam reckon time and distance by the number 
of quids of betel-nuis chewed, It will te 
remembered how, according to Washington 
{rving, Governor Wouter van T'willer dismissed 
the. Dutch colonial assembly invariably at the 
last puff of his third pipe of tobacco, A Mon 
tagnis Indian of Canada will set up « tall stick in 
the snow, when travelling ahead of friends wuo 
areto follow. He marke with his foot the line 
of shadow cast, and by the change in the angle cf 
the shadow the oncoming party can tell on 





arr‘ving at the epot how far abcad the leader is. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
8. M.—Take counse''s opinion. 
RB. R.—Each charity hae its own list. 
. B.—[t depends upon the terms of deed. 
Inquinger.—Look in '‘ Whiteker’s Aimanack.,’ 
T. 8.—Must take medical ocurse In univorsity. 
Taoveien.—Apply for advice some hospital. 
0.—Her soparate property cannot be taken. 
Kxrp.— We know of no sequel to the book named. 
L. C.—You cen wear the medai any time you like. 
So.p.—We would not recommend you to go to law. 
DovrrrcL,—The notice seems to be amply sufficient. 
Oup Scascnmen.—What is needed is medical advice. 
Ovo Reavzr.—-You might try sponging with alcohol. 
Rowatp.—The British Empire \s by far the wealthiest. 
z eatin d what vaseline rubbed well into the roots 
wil) do. 
Ost wro Wants to Kyow.—Much too long an affair 
to be dealt with here, 


fw Want oF Apvice.---We have no personal knowledge 


of it, but it is said to be reliable. 


Wornrigp.--Sot traps, or Keep a hedgehog. Some cata 
eat them. 


Bove Foxn.—You can do nothing but stand the up- 
shot 

Greatp.-—Ths lettering must first be gone over with 
painter's gold size. 

Uspex The Ross.—You must make good the damage 
before ierving 

R. G.—Oar columns do not treat of manufacturing 
4 uostions, 

Hovsewrre.--Place ent pieces of potate about and 
examine them frequently. 

ee Only high-class perfumers sell the genuine 
article. 

Potiy.—We know of no way by which the disagree- 
able odour can be eradicated. 

Puvziap.—The average height of women Is stated to 
be Gve feet three-and-a-half inches. 

OmARLiE.—You must comply with the rules of the 
achool, whatever they may be: 

K. M.—We have not sufficient knowledge of the trade 
{o speak with certainty. 

Kretos.—The word {fs pronounced he-le-om-e-ter; the 
accent on the third syllable. 

3. B.--It spectactes are not su%icient to give perfect 
aight the candidate will be rejected. 

Surrerze.—We cannot advise, because it ie medical 
advice that is needed, and that we do not give. 

Enica.—I{f it is desirable to keep the engagement 
secret the ring nee’ not be worn at aii, 

Veay Anxious.—We regret {tis not in our power to 
suggest how the infirmity can be cured. 

Dovarrur.—We can only recommend sou to obtain 
medica) advice before trying the experiment. 

FE, B.—-The articles on gardening in the weekly news- 
papers would give you every information. 

Tororasy.-—It is against the law, but we doubt 
waoether any punishment would be inflicted. 

HANNAn.—Dissoive Epsom salte in bear, and apply to 
the glass with a sponge or a clean brush. 


N. 8S. 8.--To sot forth all the details would occupy 
far more space than »ve could afford, 


Rravrark Reaper.—We have no space to enter into a 
subject that belongs altogether to a trade business. 


Wrra.—A little powdered borax added to the water 


will soften it, and, at the same time, help the com- 
plexion 

inTenestTen.—A stove for burning coal dust hea just 
been invented In Germany. This fuel gives intense 
heat. 


Distarssep.—-It may proceed from one of many 
causes ; perhaps it may be coastitutional, and therefore 
incurs bie. 


Brppy.—Depends on what stains are to be taken out, 
fok, grease or oil, rust, &c., each require different treat- 
mont. 

Youre Hovsexcerre.—Strew powdered borax plenti- 
fully wherever they frequent, and persevere, and they 
‘will after a time leave the premises. 


4. W.- Mackerel pass the winter in the mud or aand 
in deep water, and emerge in spring. Sprats live in the 
and, 

G. M.—It is now tilegal and punishable for any band 
to wear a uniform thst resembles any of the regiments 
in the British army. 

Ovnrovs.—The word “clock” comes from the German 
ylocke, which means a bell. in eurly times the hours 
were announced by a bell. 

Eviqoerrs.-—-The best plan ia to eay very little, use 
plain, senaitle words, and, above ali things, avold that 
ontrage.om good taste, a set speech. 


Ruprat.—Japan isa corruption of the Chinese word 
Shi-pen-kne, which means “root of day,” or “‘ sunrise 
kingdom,” because Japan is directly east of China, 


Fasny.-—it was an act of unpardonable rudeness to 
light his pipe while to the girls, and they were 
justified in trying to prevent it. 


Aupasy.—The name is derived from a custom long 
ago prevalent in England, of the children stringing the 
berries on straws of grass and selling vo many strings 
for a penny. 


Avstty.—The Periophthalmus, @ native of the Malsyan 
mangrove ewaraps, is the onl, which breathes with 
ite tail. Lf the tail be paintes over with oil or varnish 
the fish dies of suffocation. 


Perr.exev.--White is not a colour; as a matter of 
physical fact, it is a blending of all colours 80 exact and 
proportionate that none shows above the other, and the 
result is no colour at all. 


Troustep Daisy.—The condition of the hair has much 
te do with the general health. I{ the hair is thin, 
and badly nourished, there ts evidently something 
wrong about the system. 


One ox Dousr.—There would be nothing out of the 
way for » young lady to sit by and look on at an enter- 
tainment. If she did not wish to participate ia the 
amusements she need not do so. 


Gructan.--As far as we are aware, only receipts given 
on account of moneys recetved for Her Majesty the 
Queen are exempt from the usual stamp for amounts of 
£2 or over. 


BEAUTIFUL EYES OF BLU. 


Bzaurirvt, beautiful eyes of blue, 
Tender and sweet are ye; 

Stats that shine on when night time iz gone, 
Dearer you are to me 

Than eyes that are bright with the blackness of night, 
Or eyes that are brown and fair ; 

Go where I will, fond memory still 
Pictures you everywhere. 

Sad was my heart and lone 
When we parted that summer day, 

That day long ago, when [ left you in woe 
On the strand of the purple bay. 


Beautiful, beautiful eyes of blue, 
While from your gaze I stray 
Here in tiie dell, each daimty blue bell 


Clin unto ita spray, 

moaned’ by the wind, Teieee to my roind 
Memortes dear of you. 

I gaze in the limpid brooks 

hich mirror the summer skies, 

Their colour e’en there [ behold, O my fair, 
And memory backward fites — 

Flies back to thee o'er the wide rolling sea, 
Which darkly between us lies. 


O maiden with beantiful eyes of blue, 
Oft in my dreams [ am there, 

There by your aide in the calm eventide, 
Happy again with you 

Back to the low brown cot 
Hidden beneath the trees, 

Where the birds Jove to sing, and the flowers a-swing 
Rock to slamber the velvety bees 

May Heaven protect you from harm 
In thet dear little far-away home, 

Is the prayer that [ make every night for your sake, 
While doomed from your presence to roam. 


E. B. L, 


Ove cx Tronste.--In a case like yours it is bard to 
give advice that would be heeded by the one who ahould 
profit most by it. Wecan only counsel patience under 
the trials which beset you, and urge you to exercise 
your most persuasive powers to bring about reform. 

Breyspa.—The most absolute cleanliness will prevent 
them, and, in many fostances, cure them. Sometimes 
they become so deep that they must be pressed out and 
~~ rubbed with cold cream or other socthing pre- 
paration. 


Tro Yourr.—-You will grow out of your nervousness; 
that is utmost comfort we can give you; process might 
be assisted if you joined a respectable foothall, cricket, 
or cycling club, and accustomed yourself to receive and 
reply to chaff of your companions. 


Despoxpen?.—-Almost everything that is carefully 

ought to yield a living toa single man, and a 

pr of increase in the future. At the age of twenty- 

three there is plenty of time to start in business with a 
fair hope of success, ~ 


Guapys.—In the aot place, it = not propur for a 
young woman to receive presente from ® young man 
unless she ia engaged to him. Having received them, 
if they are of any value she should not fail to retura 
them if she wishes to break off the associatien. 


Cagnrz.—To one large boiled sweet potato, which has 
been mashed’, add a pint of milk, a teaspoonful of salt 
and baking powder, and a full tablespoonful of melted 
butter, Thicken with four, until it is stiff, and drop in 
buttered pans, baking for twanty minutes. 

Hruprearps.—Every one cannot have a “ beautiful 
complexion,” but all can improve their looks by out- 
door exercise, regular habits, avoidance of undue excite- 
ment, and strict attention to their diet, abstaining from 
very rich pastry or cake, eslt or greasy food, and spices 


B. L.—The difficulty could easily be surmounted » 
reference to nearest dictionary; the artis  orama” 
ia from the Greek horama, a view; ia a view 
‘through " an aperture such as the tube of a magic 


lantern; a panorama, @ continuous view ; & myrioram 
a rmultiplien view ; the others are “coined” to suit 
purposes, ; 
Kenron —The two oldest seeret trade processes 
in extutence ave considered to be the manufacture . i 
Chinese red, or vermiliion, and SS nares 
ae ee ee Se eee » Which scems t, 
ave bal 


practised at Damascus , and 
known only to the Syrian smitha ant take pobils ev 
to this day. 


Minawva.—The best and casiest way to cover jellies 


ac 


= 


to place a piece of letter of the exact size of the 
mouth of the jar, on the Bris, and then pour melted 

arafin over them when are quite cold. This 

rdens at once. The cake pens ge ptr | 
lifted off when the jelly is to be used, if washed 
end put away it can be meited over again to serve the 
sane purpose another year, 

Joax.—Pat a layer of saltin a tub and @ Iittle sugar 
among it; put mn So Soe oe side down ; put sugar 
and salt on top, and rubin; rub and turn y 
for three weeks or a time ; dry salt is by many 
considered better than placing the pork in ; the 
pends yy wheet epee Pape Ry El 
ing wood fire, Old- ied people who used peats 
used to hang the bam in the wide chimney over the 


F, 0.—It will hardly be possible to remedy the 
damage done by acraping, but if you will jas dam 
wet, the spota, and then press some 
them, allowing it to remain for a time, you 
absorbs the black ink ; the application may, of course 
have to be renewed ; when the thing is dowa toa brown 
stain, oxaltc — ry then be applied. to vot 
essence of oxgulls ;. hat way you may probably get 
rid of blotches altogether. " 


Usuapry Esrry.—Probabiy the only thing you cau 
do is to take advantage of ome gee to speak to 
him, and tell him you have that 
foolish so grow angry about 2 tride. Then let matters 
take their course and see what he will do. He may aot 
have cared vory much for you, and may not think it 
worth while to be reconciled. If he does not, after your 
explanation, see fit to do so there is nothing that we can 
suggest to help you out. 


F. 0.-~1¢ ia a troublesome business, The more usual 
method is to force in with a one as saturate 
carved or other wood with a strong solu of corrosive 
sublimate. he colour may be restored by ammonia, 
and after that by a weak solution of hyd: avid, 
Sale genet to bic and gelatine tinted 
cement com quam aral tia! 
to match the wood, and the whole varnished with resin 
dissolved tn spirits of wine 


Canat.—Cabinet (or Ministry or Government) consists 
of seventeen to twenty members, not limited by hard 
and fast line; Prime Minieter, Lord Chancellor, Cbaa- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Secretaries for Foreign and 
Home Affatra, Home, Colonies, India, Scotland, ireland, 
War, Adrotralty, Board of Trade, Public Works, Post- 
master-General, Local Government ; one or two others, 
practically sinecures, aro sometimes a’ded in order to 
give places to sagacious public men at tiie Board. 


%.—Dip the stained page to a strong solution of oxalic 
acid first, then into a solution of one-part muriatic acid 
to six parts water, after which it should be allowed to 
lie in a bath o: clean cold running water, or treated 
with many en of water to cleanse out all trace of 
the acid to whi it has been su , and thea 
allowed to dry slowly. But if your “ valuable doc 
meat” has been written in ink the above will, 0! 
course, deatro’ ‘he writing as well asthe stain. We 

id recomend you to consult an expert and show 
him the document. 


Bg.ra.—Peel two oranges with a my 4 knife, cutting 
off the outer membrane and exposing ~¥ ny insert 
the knife alongside the membrane, dividing one «x- 
tion, give a quick turn of the knife to the tand the 
section of puip will come out whole. Be this opers- 
tion with the next section, and ao on until all the pulp 
is removed, leaving the leathery indigestible pith snd 
membrane to be thrown away. Remove the seeds, dust 
powdered sugar over the orange pulp and aid two 

mls of maraschino, yellow chartreuse oui 
brandy. Let the dish stand an ames before zorving 
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